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NOTE: 

The  following  account  of  my  experiences  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  is  written  in  some  detail,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  war  or  my  actions  in  any  way,  but  rather  because 
of  my  desire  that  my  children  and  grandchildren,  and  in  fact, 
all  of  my  family  should  know  some  of  what  went  on  during 
this  momentous  and  historic  time  in  our  country's  history.  I 
hope  that  they  will  develop  a  more  personal  interest  and  get 
a  better  perspective  of  the  sacrifices  made  and  trials  that  were 
undergone  to  protect  our  country,  our  people,  and  our  way  of 
life,  so  when  future  troubles  arise  they  will  be  ready  to 
support  our  nation  and  do  their  part. 


There  have  been  many  stories  written  and  movies  made 
about  war.  They  describe  horrors  and  heroes,  the  battles  and 
campaigns,  the  devastation,  hate,  and  glory  involved.  How- 
ever, this  account  of  the  author's  experiences  in  World  War  II 
is  not  meant  to  emphasize  any  of  these  things.  Rather,  it  is  the 
true  story  of  ten  teenagers  thrown  together  in  a  unique 
situation  and  the  adventures  they  shared  in  the  midst  of  this 
terrible  conflict.  It  is  intended  to  portray  the  human  interest, 
pathos,  and  brotherhood  that  can  exist  under  trying 
conditions. 

This  story  is  also  a  testimonial  to  the  power  of  prayer,  as 
the  author  continually  sought  the  help  and  guidance  of  the 
Lord  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  for  the  protection 
and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  group. 

It  is  written  through  the  eyes  of  the  author  from  notes  that 
were  written  in  his  log  during  the  war,  from  memory,  and 
from  Naval  records.  It  does  not  represent  the  views  or 
thoughts  of  the  other  nine  men  involved,  except  as  perceived 
by  the  author. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  these  nine  men  who  shared  this 
part  of  their  lives  with  the  author.  Through  all  the  hardships 
they  endured  they  never  let  him  down.  Together  they  helped 
each  other,  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  return  home  with  good 
memories.  The  nine  are:  • 

Rawlin  C.  Baker 
Ernest  J.  Buisson,  Jr. 

Noble  L.  Crew 

Donald  F.  Dechow 

Glen  M.  Hankins 

Wallace  J.  Mastros 

Raymond  W.  Skiles 

Henry  J.  Tweith 
Edward  A.  Wheeler 
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Memories 

As  the  train  began  gathering  speed  to  continue  its 
journey  down  the  long,  straight  tracks,  I  turned  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Wally  waving  through  the  window.  He  had 
gone  back  to  the  diner  to  eat,  as  he  still  had  several  hours  to 
go  to  reach  his  home.  He  probably  hadn't  realized  that  my 
station  was  coming  up  so  soon,  so  he  didn't  get  back  in  time 
for  us  to  say  goodby.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well,  because 
parting  would  not  have  been  easy.  I  had  a  lump  in  my  throat 
anyway  from  thinking  of  how  I  would  miss  my  association 
with  him  and  the  eight  other  buddies  who  had  gone  through 
the  war  with  us. 

How  strange  it  was  to  be  returning  home  from  the 
most  terrible  war  in  history,  where  I  had  seen  and  done 
things  that  made  me  feel  much  older  than  my  22  years,  and 
yet  to  feel  sad  and  choked  up  inside.  Naturally,  I  was 
thankful  and  overjoyed  to  be  nearing  my  home  again,  safe 
and  sound,  where  I  would  soon  be  reunited  with  my  family 
after  what  seemed  like  such  a  long  time.  Still,  I  felt  both 
hesitant  and  reluctant  to  leave  behind  the  friends  and 
memories  of  the  last  three  years. 

I  looked  around  at  the  familiar  landscape:  sagebrush 
covering  the  valley  floor  and  the  majestic  blue  and  purple 
mountains  rising  up  on  both  sides.  They  looked  close  enough 
to  be  reached  in  a  short  hike,  but  I  knew  they  were  a  good  20 
miles  away.  The  mountains  were  quite  different  from  the 
endless  horizon  I  had  known  in  the  Pacific.  Everything 
looked  peaceful  and  deserted.  No  houses,  trees  or  farms 
could  be  seen  for  several  miles.  There  was  only  the  lonely, 
small  wooden  station  house  with  its  "Daytime  Only"  agent 
inside  and  some  loading  chutes  down  the  track  a  short 
distance. 


I  went  inside  and  asked  if  I  could  use  the  phone.  I  dialed 
my  home  number  (they  didn't  have  phones  out  here  when  I 
left),  and  heard  a  voice  answer  which  I  knew  was  my 
Mother's.  "Mrs.  Bush,"  I  said,  "you  have  a  package  waiting  for 
you  down  at  the  depot.  Could  you  come  and  pick  it  up?" 

After  a  brief  pause  she  said,  "It's  you,  isn't  it  son?  We'll  be 
right  down  to  get  you." 

With  that  one  little  sentence  I  could  imagine  the  worry  and 
anguish  she  had  been  through,  and  I  heard  the  relief  and 
anticipation  in  her  voice  as  she  realized  that  both  of  her  sons 
now  were  home  from  the  war  and  that  we  could  be  a  family 
again. 

I  went  back  outside  to  the  loading  platform,  sat  down,  and 
leaned  against  my  seabag.  knowing  it  would  be  a  while  before 
my  folks  could  get  there.  I  was  enjoying  the  beautiful  day,  and 
my  thoughts  drifted  back  over  the  experiences  I  had  been 
through  since  I  left  to  go  to  the  defense  of  my  country.lt 
It  seemed  like  such  a  long  time  ago.  Was  it  only  three  years? 
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Chapter  1 


The  Beginning 

It  had  all  begun  like  this: 

My  folks  were  having  a  house  party  at  the  family  farm 
in  Clover,  Utah,  on  Sunday  evening,  December  7,  1941. 
Suddenly,  the  radio  stopped  playing  music,  and  the  announcer 
broke  in  to  tell  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese. 
Later,  he  again  broke  in  to  say  that  the  President  had  declared 
war.  This  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us  who  had  started  out  the 
evening  with  no  idea  that  such  a  thing  would  happen.  Yet,  here 
we  were  in  war,  with  no  warning  whatsoever.  My  Mother, 
whose  two  brothers  had  served  in  World  War  I,  cried  a  little 
and  said  she  was  afraid  her  two  older  boys  would  have  to  go  to 
war,  as  we  were  just  the  right  age.  My  older  brother  was  nearly 
twenty,  and  I  was  eighteen  at  the  time.  Our  younger  brother 
was  only  ten. 

The  early  months  of  the  war,  after  the  initial  surprise 
attack,  were  mostly  taken  up  with  delaying  tactics  and 
patrolling  the  coast  lines,  while  our  country  feverishly  built  up 
its  armed  forces  and  supplies.  Consequently,  it  was  more  than 
a  year  later  before  I  was  called  in  for  induction.  Previous  to 


this  I  had  undergone  physical  and  mental  tests  to  ascertain  my 
status  for  the  draft,  as  all  young  men  over  eighteen  were 
required  to  do.  I  was  classified  as  1  A,  which  was  the  highest 
category  and  meant  that  I  was  sure  to  be  called  up  for  service 
eventually.  You  could  not  enlist  if  you  were  over  eighteen,  as 
the  draft  boards  handled  all  the  manpower  needs.  I  finally  went 
over  and  inquired  as  to  the  possibility,  anyway.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  enlist,  but  the  next  month  my  name  was  on  the  list 
for  induction,  so  I  guess  they  got  the  message. 

I  got  on  the  bus  at  Tooele  with  the  other  inductees  for 
that  month  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  more  thorough  tests 
and  physical  exams  on  May  3,  1943.  My  parents  bravely 
waved  goodby  as  we  pulled  out.  I  returned  that  same  night 
with  orders  to  report  one  week  later  to  be  sworn  in.  I  went  to 
my  Aunt  Jennie's  home  in  Tooele,  and  my  parents  were  there. 
My  Mother  was  crying  her  heart  out.  She  was  a  little 
embarrassed  when  I  walked  in,  but,  of  course,  was  happy  to 
have  me  home  for  another  week.  However,  this  meant  she 
would  have  to  face  the  ordeal  all  over  again. 

My  folks  drove  me  to  Salt  Lake  a  week  later,  where  I 
was  sworn  in,  along  with  the  others  who  were  leaving  that  day. 
Then  we  had  a  few  hours  with  our  families  before  reporting  to 
the  railroad  depot  to  embark.  A  lot  of  sad  good-bys  were  said 
there.  I  am  sure  parting  was  harder  on  my  parents  than  it  was 
for  me,  as  I  looked  forward  to  new  adventures  and  felt  good 
about  going  to  the  aid  of  my  country. 

I  left  on  May  10,  1943,  the  day  after  Mother's 
Day — not  a  very  good  present  for  her.  My  brother  Darrel  left 
the  next  month  on  the  day  after  Father's  Day — poor  timing 
again. 

Because  I  had  passed  all  the  physical  and  mental  tests, 
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and  because  it  was  the  first  part  of  the  month  when  all  services 
had  new  quotas  to  fill,  I  was  given  my  choice  of  service 
branches,  and  I  chose  the  navy.  This  was  a  strange  choice, 
because  I  didn't  like  the  water  and  couldn't  swim.  There  were 
no  family  ties  or  interests  in  the  navy,  either.  I  suppose  I  just 
figured  it  was  better  than  the  other  services.  However,  there 
were  several  times  when  I  thought  otherwise  later  on. 

My  group  was  sent  to  Camp  Farragut,  Idaho,  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  and  homesickness  of  boot  camp.  This 
was  in  a  beautiful  spot  up  in  the  northern  mountains,  on  the 
edge  of  Lake  Pend  O'Reille,  but  we  couldn't  enjoy  it  much 
under  the  circumstances.  We  were  kept  busy  day  and  night 
with  drills,  tests,  and  indoctrination,  while  we  tried  to  adjust  to 
an  entirely  new  way  of  life.  There  were  many  moments  of 
despair  and  confusion,  but  boot  camp  helped  to  prepare  us  for 
the  job  ahead,  and  it  helped  us  get  used  to  getting  along  with 
others  under  adverse  conditions. 

There  were  more  interviews  and  tests  when  we  got 
there,  and  when  they  learned  that  I  had  had  some  convulsions 
as  a  baby,  I  was  put  in  a  holding  area  so  they  could  check  this 
out.  Many  of  those  who  were  screened  out  like  this  were  sent 
home  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  may 
have  been  trying  to  get  out,  but  I  convinced  the  doctors  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  me.  I  was  enrolled  in  a  new  company 
of  boots,  as  the  ones  I  came  with  had  gone  ahead.  I  didn't 
know  anyone,  but  soon  made  friends  with  some  guys  from 
Ogden. 

In  boot  camp  we  were  subjected  to  humiliation,  long 
hours,  not  enough  sleep,  strict  regimentation  and  discipline,  no 
privacy  (for  anything),  pain,  and  degradation,  among  other 
things.  The  first  day  they  cut  off  our  hair  clear  down  to  the 
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Photo  #1  -  Don  Bush  -  Boot  Camp  -  1943 
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skin,  and  some  of  the  hippy  types,  or  "zootsuiters,"  from  Los 
Angeles  really  took  this  hard.  Most  of  us  just  laughed  at  each 
other  and  found  that  our  hair  was  lots  easier  to  keep  clean.  We 
had  also  been  issued  navy  clothes  when  we  arrived,  and  our 
civilian  clothes  were  boxed  up  and  sent  home.  I  realized  later 
on  that  it  was  pretty  hard  on  my  Mother  when  she  received  my 
clothes  in  the  mail. 

Life  at  boot  camp  was  hard.  Our  day  started  with  reveille 
at  5  a.m.,  after  which  we  had  fifteen  minutes  for  everyone  in 
the  barracks  to  use  the  bathroom,  get  dressed,  make  up  our 
bunks,  and  report  to  our  work  detail.  We  cleaned  everything 
each  morning.  I  was  on  the  swab  detail,  either  swabbing  the 
deck  with  a  mop  or  wringing  it  out  for  the  other  guy.  Some 
washed  down  bulk-heads  (walls)  or  ladders  (stairs)  or  the  head 
(bathroom)  or  portholes  (windows),  or  swept.  Everyone  had 
a  job,  and  if  our  work  didn't  suit  our  instructors,  we  did  it  over. 
Our  instructors,  incidentally,  were  something  else.  They 
dogged  us  all  the  way  on  everything;  yelling,  threatening, 
taking  away  privileges  (ha!  what  privileges!)  or  putting  us  on 
report,  which  meant  further  discipline  and  punishment.  I 
managed  to  get  through  without  too  much  of  this  happening  to 
me,  I  was  used  to  hard  work  on  the  farm,  so  I  stood  it  better 
than  most. 

After  cleaning  details  were  over,  we  would  line  up 
outside  for  calisthenics,  then  we  would  fall  in  and  march  to 
chow  about  7  a.m.,  and  after  breakfast,  we  would  march  back 
to  the  barracks.  We  marched  everywhere.  Then  we  would 
begin  the  routine  of  the  day.  This  varied,  of  course,  but  con- 
sisted of  such  things  as  lectures  or  demonstrations  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  There  were  also  rifle  drills,  seamanship  skills, 
knot  tying,  rifle  range,  water  survival,  rowing  lifeboats,  films, 
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marching,  exercising,  running,  tests,  and  those  hated  shots. 
Once  a  week  we  would  line  up  for  shots  of  some  kind. 
Usually  there  was  a  hospital  corpsman  on  each  side  giving 
you  a  shot  in  each  arm  as  you  went  by,  and  then  either  a  blood 
test  or  a  shot  in  your  lower  arm  as  you  continued  down  the 
line.  Some  of  the  big  guys  used  to  faint  at  this  time.  Funny,  it 
didn't  seem  to  bother  the  other  guys  that  way.  Our  arms  would 
ache  and  get  stiff  and  sore,  and  we  would  be  feverish  that 
night.  If  you  didn't  force  yourself  to  use  your  arms,  they 
would  be  worse. 

I  remember  one  time  we  were  ordered  to  scrub  our 
leggings  right  after  the  worst  shots  of  all.  Our  leggings  were 
made  of  canvas  and  wrapped  around  our  ankles  from  the  top 
of  our  shoes  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  They  had  laces  up  one 
side,  and  the  pant  leg  was  tucked  inside.  They  were  a  nuisance 
to  put  on  every  morning  and  got  dirty  easily.  I  don't  know  what 
use  they  were — just  something  else  to  make  us  conform  and 
learn  to  obey  orders,  no  matter  what.  My  friend  in  the  next 
bunk  just  lay  and  groaned  and  would  not  move,  so  I  scrubbed 
his  for  him  to  keep  him  from  getting  into  trouble.  He  was  from 
Ogden,  and  years  later  when  I  saw  him  he  had  never  forgotten 
that.  I  think  it  helped  me  more  than  it  did  him,  as  my  arms  got 
better  before  his.  At  these  times  some  of  the  guys  would 
delight  in  giving  you  a  good-natured  punch  on  the  arm. 

It  was  lights  out  at  10  p.m.,  but  many  times  we  would 
have  a  night  watch  for  four  hours,  checking  boilers  or  patrol- 
ling the  fence  or  buildings,  etc.  It  was  a  hard  life  with  not 
much  sleep,  and  some  of  the  guys  had  a  pretty  rough  time  and 
would  not  have  made  it  through  without  someone  giving  them 
a  hand.  For  instance,  there  was  one  little  kid,  who  looked  like 
he  should  have  been  home  with  his  Mother  instead  of  in  the 
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service,  who  couldn't  pass  his  swimming  test  in  order  to 
graduate  from  boot  camp  with  the  rest  of  us.  So  another  guy 
did  it  for  him  and  used  the  little  kid's  name.  Some  of  us  also 
stood  watches  for  others.  If  you  were  caught  sleeping  on 
watch,  you  were  given  extra  duty. 

Towards  the  end  of  boot  camp,  we  were  given  written 
tests  to  see  what  our  abilities  were  best  suited  for.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  score  well  on  them  and  got  the  only  100%  on 
the  general  test,  so  I  was  pretty  sure  I  would  get  sent  to  a 
training  school.  But  which  one?  Those  who  did  not  score  well 
enough  to  get  a  school  were  usually  sent  right  out  to  the  fleet 
to  be  deck  hands. 

After  two  months  of  boot  camp,  we  were  given  a  fifteen- 
day  leave,  which  was  very  welcome.  I  rejoined  my  family  for 
a  few  days  and  then  went  back  for  reassignment.  Imagine  my 
chagrin  to  find  myself  assigned  to  Farragut  for  another  five 
months  to  go  to  radio  school. 

I  was  glad  to  get  assigned  to  radio  school,  but  certainly 
not  at  Farragut.  Most  of  the  schools  were  being  held  in  other 
places,  at  colleges  around  the  country,  where  the  men  just 
lived  like  college  students  while  there.  The  school  at  Farragut 
was  little  more  than  a  boot  camp,  for  we  still  lived  in 
barracks,  had  cleaning  details,  marched  to  chow  and  school, 
and  everywhere  else.  We  had  our  exercises  every  morning  out 
in  the  cold  winter  weather,  even  doing  push-ups  in  the  snow. 

We  had  more  freedom  on  weekends,  however,  and  were 
able  to  go  to  Spokane,  Washington,  or  to  Couer  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  or  other  smaller  towns  on  liberty,  or  just  lie  around  the 
barracks  and  rest  and  read.  Some  of  us  went  to  church  in 
Spokane  a  few  times,  and  were  invited  for  dinner  by  some  of 
the  members.  A  good  home  cooked  meal  in  a  family  setting 
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was  very  enjoyable.  In  Couer  d'  Alene,  a  resort  town,  we 
rented  small  motor  boats  and  got  in  a  little  sea  duty  by 
cruising  the  lake.  In  the  long  run  I  was  better  off  for  attending 
school  there  than  at  one  of  the  more  enjoyable  places,  as  the 
more  disciplined  life  helped  me  to  adjust  to  the  hardships  and 
trials  we  were  to  encounter  later. 

We  had  classes  in  morse  code,  typing,  message  proce- 
dure (the  correct  way  to  compose  messages),  electronics, 
spelling,  sending  and  receiving  messages,  etc.  It  was  about 
like  high  school,  but  without  girls,  and  with  navy  instructors. 
There  was  a  lot  to  learn  in  a  short  time. 

Upon  graduation  from  radio  school,  I  was  fortunate  to 
receive  a  third  class  petty  officer's  rating,  which  meant  I  had 
jumped  two  steps  in  rating.  There  were  only  nine  or  ten  given 
out  to  our  class  of  several  hundred.  Those  of  us  who  received 
ratings  were  interviewed  to  see  who  would  stay  there  as  an 
instructor.  But  I  had  endured  enough  of  Farragut,  and  I  asked 
to  be  sent  to  the  fleet  for  duty.  There  was  one  married  man  in 
the  bunch,  and  I  suggested  he  stay.  The  Navy  did  the  right 
thing  and  kept  him  there. 

Then  came  another  period  of  confusion.  We  were 
removed  from  our  barracks  to  some  makeshift  quarters  in  a 
warehouse,  where  we  lived  out  of  our  seabags  and  performed 
many  thankless  work  details  while  waiting  to  be  split  up  and 
sent  to  various  places  all  over  the  world.  Reassignment  was 
always  a  time  of  sadness  for  me,  to  suddenly  be  uprooted 
from  a  bunch  of  guys  I  had  gotten  used  to  and  had  made 
friends  with,  and  put  with  others.  It  seemed,  though,  that  there 
were  always  one  or  two  going  along  that  I  knew  pretty  well, 
and  there  were  new  friends  made  before  too  long.  I  was 
usually  able  to  find  friends  with  similar  lifestyles,  and  I  can 
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honestly  say  that  none  of  them  ever  tried  to  lead  me  astray. 
I  believe  we  choose  the  way  we  want  to  live,  and  if  we  go 
wrong,  we  can't  blame  others. 

Many  goodbys  were  said  here,  and  many  friendships 
were  broken  up  as  the  various  groups  left  for  their  new 
assignments.  There  had  only  been  one  guy  with  me  in  radio 
school  whom  I  had  been  through  boot  camp  with,  and  now  he 
went  with  another  group.  The  biggest  share  of  my  friends 
from  radio  school  also  went  with  other  groups.  Finally,  my 
name  came  up  on  a  roster  along  with  many  others  whom  I  had 
never  heard  of,  but  fortunately  a  few  of  my  friends  were  also 
on  the  list. 
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Chapter  2 


The  Gathering 


We  were  sent  to  Oceanside,  California,  on  a  slow, 
crowded  troop  train.  There  were  no  bunks;  we  just  slept  in  our 
seats  or  on  the  floor  and  hoped  we  didn't  get  stepped  on.  It 
took  us  two  days  and  nights  and  was  a  miserable  trip,  but  at 
least  we  were  out  of  Farragut. 

We  were  to  undergo  amphibious  training  with  the  Army 
and  Marines  stationed  there  in  Oceanside.  We  did  not  know 
what  this  entailed,  but  were  looking  forward  to  new  experi- 
ences away  from  the  confines  of  a  training  camp.  We  were 
starting  to  feel  like  old  hands  now  after  eight  months  of  Navy 
life,  and  when  we  saw  "new  boots"  we  razzed  them  a  little, 
just  as  we  had  been  treated. 

After  the  cold  northern  Idaho  winter,  it  was  nice  to  be  in 
southern  California  in  January,  where  we  could  go  around 
without  coats.  We  were  put  to  work  immediately  cleaning  up 
around  some  new  barracks,  washing  windows,  etc.  Mean- 
while, we  were  just  living  from  day  to  day  in  barracks,  stand- 
ing in  line  for  some  of  the  same  old  chow,  wondering  what 
we  were  going  to  be  doing  next.  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
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group  of  about  sixty  men  while  we  went  through  a  period  of 
indoctrination  and  training  for  our  new  jobs.  Our  training 
involved  learning  to  read  morse  code  sent  by  blinker  light, 
learning  to  use  field  radios,  and  learning  how  to  use  beach 
and  jungle  survival  equipment.  We  were  also  made  acquain- 
ted with  landing  craft  and  the  nets  used  to  climb  down  the 
side  of  a  ship  into  the  landing  craft.  It  was  all  hard  work,  but 
I  was  glad  later  on  that  I  had  undergone  this  training.  All  this 
took  place  with  army  troops. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  this,  we  were  brought  together,  and 
our  instructors  told  us  that  we  were  going  to  be  split  up  into 
communication  teams  of  five  radiomen  and  five  signal-men 
each.  We  were  told  to  write  down  who  we  would  like  to  be 
with  and  they  would  try  to  arrange  it  that  way  as  much  as 
possible.  There  would  be  only  two  or  three  picked  from  our 
bunch  for  each  team.  The  rest  would  come  from  other  groups, 
as  we  had  been  there  the  longest,  and  they  wanted  a  cross 
section  of  abilities  and  training  in  each  team  to  round  it  out 
better.  Three  of  us  who  had  been  together  in  radio  school  put 
our  names  in  for  the  same  team.  The  next  day,  when  the 
teams  were  posted,  my  two  friends  were  in  one  team  with 
another  guy,  and  I  was  in  a  different  team  with  Rawlin  C. 
Baker,  who  had  gone  to  radio  school  when  I  did,  but  I  had  not 
known  him  very  well.  I  would  get  to  know  him  much  better 
in  the  next  two-and-a-half  years.  He  was  the  first  of  the  nine 
other  guys  that  I  was  to  serve  with  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
war  and  get  to  know  and  love  like  brothers. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  team  and 
moved  to  another  barracks.  The  others  were:  Edward  A. 
Wheeler,  Wallace  J.  Mastros,  Noble  L.  Crew,  radiomen;  and 
Donald  F.  Dechow,  Henry  R.  Tweith,  Ernest  J.  Buisson, 
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William  Ray  Skiles,  and  Glen  M.  Hankins,  signalmen.  None 
of  these  had  gone  to  radio  or  signal  school  in  Farragut.  They 
had  been  in  other  training  centers  or  colleges  and  had  arrived 
in  different  groups  after  my  group  arrived. 

Little  did  we  realize  that  the  experiences  and  memories 
we  would  share,  some  good,  some  bad,  some  humorous  and 
some  sad,  as  we  spent  the  next  two-and-a-half  years  of  our 
lives  together,  would  link  us  as  closely  as  a  family.  We  would 
learn  to  share  our  thoughts,  our  ideas,  our  plans,  our  belong- 
ings, our  secrets,  our  sorrows,  our  joys,  our  fears,  and  in  short, 
to  be  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  Though  we  sometimes  had 
dissension  among  us,  we  were  united  when  trouble  came  from 
without,  and  on  many  occasions  one  or  more  of  us  were 
helped  out  or  protected  through  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
some  of  the  others. 

We  came  from  all  different  backgrounds  and  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  distinctly  different  religions  and  life- 
styles. But  someone  up  there  knew  what  He  was  doing  when 
He  put  such  a  diverse  group  together.  It  was  a  great  learning 
experience  for  us  all. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  the  team  members: 

BAKER:  Tacoma,  Washington.  A  quiet,  calm  guy  who  went 
about  his  duties  and  followed  orders  with  no  fuss  or  squab- 
bling. He  never  had  much  to  say  but  could  be  counted  on  to 
do  his  part,  and  he  was  loyal  to  our  group  at  all  times,  as  we 
all  were.  His  emotions  were  kept  pretty  well  restrained,  but  I 
felt  that  inside,  his  feelings  were  deep.  Possibly,  he  had  been 
a  loner  before  and  wasn't  used  to  expressing  himself.  I  know, 
though,  that  he  felt  good  about  belonging  to  our  group. 
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BUISSON:  He  was  our  southerner,  from  New  Orleans,  and 
he  could  be  surly  at  times.  But  if  he  every  riled  anybody,  he 
was  quick  to  apologize  and  kid  him  out  of  it.  He  could  appear 
to  be  mean  sometimes,  but  he  really  wasn't.  He  was  essenti- 
ally a  fun-loving  person  who  could  see  the  humor  in  many 
frustrating  situations,  but  he  could  also  sound  off  at  some  of 
the  regulations  and  conflicting  orders  from  inept  officers.  His 
anger  was  never  directed  at  me,  however,  and  he  trusted  me 
to  do  what  I  could  about  any  situation  that  came  up.  Then  he 
would  back  me  all  the  way,  as  did  all  the  others.  He  was 
fairly  tall,  about  six  feet,  and  some  of  the  others  told  me  later 
they  were  a  little  afraid  of  him.  However  he  didn't  affect  me 
that  way. 

CREW:  Reno,  Nevada.  He  was  our  youngest,  at  seventeen, 
though  there  were  still  only  two  years  between  him  and  me, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  bunch.  He  was  a  cocky 
little  guy  who  knew  his  way  around  and  wasn't  about  to  let 
anyone  push  him  around,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  either.  He 
was  ornery  at  times,  especially  when  waking  up,  but  fun  to  be 
around.  He  helped  keep  things  lively.  He  was  what  you  would 
call  street-wise,  because  he  grew  up  in  a  wide  open  city  and 
had  to  fend  for  himself  a  lot.  He  could  complain  loudly  about 
some  of  our  adverse  conditions,  but  he  would  do  his  job, 
nevertheless. 

DECHOW:  Muskegon,  Michigan.  He  was  next  to  me  in  age. 
He  was  more  studious  and  a  little  more  mature  than  some  of 
the  others.  At  first,  he  was  somewhat  aloof  and  disdainful  of 
some  of  the  things  that  went  on,  but  he  was  soon  one  of  us  all 
the  way.  Though  somewhat  more  serious  than  others  about 
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our  assignments  and  responsibilities,  he  nevertheless  had  a 
good  sense  of  humor  and  joined  in  the  fun  as  well.  He  had 
done  well  in  signalman  school  and  had  advanced  in  rating  one 
step.  Always  dependable,  I  considered  him  to  be  next  in  com- 
mand if  anything  happened  to  me. 

HANKINS:  Eugene,  Oregon.  He  was  a  tall,  skinny  kid  with 
a  very  pleasant,  peaceful  nature.  You  would  never  associate 
him  with  any  violence,  yet  here  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 
He  stood  his  watch  and  followed  orders  calmly,  never  getting 
excited,  even  when  we  were  under  fire  or  sweating  out  some 
tense  situation.  I  think  he  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  his 
Maker.  The  war,  to  him,  was  just  something  he  had  to  go 
through.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  whatever  came  along.  He 
was  easy  to  get  along  with  and  I  don't  recall  his  ever  getting 
into  an  argument  with  anyone. 

M ASTROS:  Milford,  Utah.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest,  and 
we  sometimes  referred  to  him  and  Crew  as  "the  kids."  He 
was  a  little  wild  from  growing  up  in  a  rough  town,  but  was  a 
loveable  kid,  easy  to  get  along  with,  and  I  think  we  all  felt 
kind  of  protective  towards  him,  like  he  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther. His  emotions  were  out  in  the  open.  Laughter,  tears, 
singing,  disgust,  or  fear — I  have  seen  them  all  in  him.  He  was 
a  lot  of  fun,  and  some  of  us  used  to  get  him  to  sing  "Say  a 
Prayer  For  The  Boys  Over  There,"  or  other  favorites.  Every- 
one liked  "Beaver,"  nicknamed  after  his  home  county. 

SKILES:  Weirton,  West  Virginia.  He  was  a  little  feisty  at 
times,  but  was  confident  of  his  abilities  and  handy  around 
equipment.  I  designated  him  as  our  jeep  driver  and  repair 
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man.  He  talked  big  sometimes,  but  usually  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  was  handy  to  have  around.  He  could  go 
ahead  on  his  own  if  need  be,  as  could  the  others,  and  often 
did.  Although  he  gave  the  appearance  of  being  hard-nosed,  I 
think  he  was  pretty  soft-hearted  inside  and  needed  to  feel 
wanted.  He  was  pretty  well  organized  and  was  always  ready 
for  his  watch  or  whatever  the  situation  was. 

TWEITH:  Duluth,  Minnesota.  His  was  an  outgoing  person- 
ality. He  was  not  gung-ho  about  the  war.  He  would  rather 
gamble  than  sleep  or  eat.  Although  cantankerous  at  times,  he 
capably  and  dependably  performed  his  duties  well.  Some  of 
his  past  associations  were  not  the  best,  but  he  became  a  good, 
solid  member  of  our  team.  He  liked  to  needle  some  of  the 
others  at  times,  but  it  was  done  in  fun  and  was  not  meant  to 
put  anyone  down.  He  also  appeared  brusque  and  uncaring  at 
times,  but  I  know  he  thought  a  lot  of  his  buddies. 

WHEELER:  Cashocton,  Ohio.  He  was  very  serious-minded, 
not  jovial,  but  studious.  He  was  not  a  good  mixer  at  first,  but 
soon  was  part  of  the  group.  He  was  quiet  and  didn't  laugh 
much.  His  background  was  quite  strict  and  sheltered,  I 
believe,  and  our  environment  was  especially  strange  for  him. 
However,  he  became  an  integral  part  of  our  group,  performed 
well,  took  orders  well,  and  got  along  well  with  all  of  us.  He, 
like  Dechow,  had  done  well  in  school  and  had  advanced  one 
step,  also. 

BUSH:  Clover,  Utah.  I  was  straight  off  the  farm.  I  had 
always  been  shy,  as  I  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  an  older 
brother  who  was  more  outgoing.  We  were  very  close,  and  I 
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was  content  to  follow  along  with  him  most  of  the  time  until 
I  was  about  sixteen,  at  which  time  I  was  called  upon  to  take 
a  lot  of  responsibility  in  the  family  and  on  the  farm,  as  my 
brother  was  away  at  school,  and  my  Dad  worked  at  a  defense 
depot.  This  responsibility  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  preparing 
me  for  my  duties  in  the  war  and  also  in  later  life. 

So,  here  I  was,  in  charge  of  this  motley  group.  For- 
tunately, having  been  used  to  responsibility  and  hard  work,  I 
did  not  shirk  it  now.  I  figured  I  should  treat  each  one  fairly, 
show  no  favoritism,  act  like  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  and 
trust  in  the  Lord.  Also,  I  decided  that  I  would  not  ask  anyone 
to  do  anything  I  would  not  do  myself.  One  of  my  main  re- 
sponsibilities, I  thought,  was  to  look  after  our  group  the  best 
I  could  and  strive  for  harmony,  for  we  were  to  live  close 
together  in  trying  times.  I  also  wanted  and  needed  their 
friendship  and  respect.  I  did  a  lot  of  praying,  and  the  Lord 
must  have  heard  and  answered. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  each  of  these  men  was  a 
very  different  individual;  no  two  were  alike.  Still,  we  did  have 
some  common  characteristics  that  enabled  us  all  to  blend 
together  as  one.  We  all  had  to  have  tolerance  for  the  others  in 
order  to  cope  with  unfavorable  conditions  and  hardships,  and 
we  had  to  cooperate  and  help  each  other.  We  had  to  stick 
together  and  do  our  share,  or  our  group  would  not  have 
functioned  well.  No  one  was  left  out  of  things,  on  liberty, 
assignments,  watches,  sharing  of  food,  etc.  No  one  was  belit- 
tled, made  fun  of,  harassed  (except  in  fun),  or  made  to  feel 
unwanted  or  unneeded.  Each  one  performed  his  duties  aboard 
ship  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  we  created  no  discipline 
problems.  Also,  everyone  had  other  responsibilities  besides 
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radio  or  signalling. 

We  had  quite  a  mixture  of  religions  on  our  team,  also. 
There  was  one  other  Mormon  besides  me.  There  was  a 
Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Quaker,  a  Pentecostal  or  "holy-roller," 
at  least  one  Methodist,  and  some  not  really  of  any  denom- 
ination. It  made  no  difference  in  our  relationship.  I  believe 
that  as  we  worked  together,  laughed  together,  sang  together, 
griped  together,  and  survived  together,  we  also  kept  each 
other  from  cracking  up  or  coming  home  with  psychological 
or  behavioral  problems,  and  our  relationship  helped  us  all  to 
cope  with  life  and  become  solid  citizens. 

Our  amphibious  training  and  combat  assignments,  as  we 
hit  the  beaches  with  the  troops,  set  us  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  crew.  I  know  they  thought  we  were  a  tough  bunch,  and  we 
just  let  them  think  it. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Blending 

We  were  members  of  ;he  Joint  Assault  Signal 
Company  #2,  and  we  were  Beach  Party  Team  #4.  We  were 
called  JASCO's,  after  the  first  letters  of  the  Company  name. 
We  hardly  ever  met  up  with  any  of  the  other  teams  or  with 
anyone  from  the  Signal  Company.  We  seemed  to  be  a  unit  all 
to  ourselves  and  our  orders  appeared  to  come  from  some 
unknown  source  all  through  the  war.  We  never  belonged  to 
any  of  the  outfits  we  were  assigned  to,  we  were  just  a  separate 
group  assigned  to  them,  and  how  we  got  along  or  took  care  of 
ourselves  was  pretty  much  up  to  us. 

Now  that  our  team  was  complete,  we  were  put  through 
drills  as  a  team.  We  were  also  in  the  field  on  maneuvers  with 
troops,  and  we  were  given  further  indoctrination  and  training 
with  our  portable  equipment.  As  we  were  living  together  now, 
we  began  to  get  more  acquainted  and  came  to  know  each 
other  better.  At  first  we  were  a  little  aloof  and  even  sharp  with 
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each  other,  as  we  were  separated  from  our  friends  and  thrown 
together  in  strange  surroundings.  As  I  held  the  highest  rating, 
I  was  put  in  charge  of  our  group,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  give 
a  lot  of  orders  that  might  alienate  anyone's  feelings  toward 
anyone  else  in  the  group  or  cause  any  hard  feelings. 

Gradually,  we  came  to  realize  that  we  were  a  team,  and 
in  working  together,  got  used  to  each  other's  ways  and 
appreciated  what  the  others  could  do.  We  would  go  out  in 
landing  boats  and  practice  making  landings,  then  set  up  our 
radios  and  signalling  gear  on  the  beach.  We  also  would 
practice  climbing  down  cargo  nets  from  large  ships  with  all 
our  equipment  on  our  backs. 

One  time  we  went  up  the  coast  a  few  miles  and  made  a 
landing  and  set  up  our  gear.  We  operated  all  day  on  one  of  the 
maneuvers  with  some  marines  we  were  assigned  with  at  the 
time.  On  the  way  back  that  evening,  we  had  to  carry  our 
packs  full  of  supplies  and  utensils,  our  rifles,  our  ponchos, 
and  bedrolls,  and  at  least  one  piece  of  radio  equipment 
strapped  to  our  backs.  It  was  several  miles  to  camp,  and  these 
big  rugged  marines  were  in  a  hurry.  They  were  used  to  this 
and  also  didn't  have  as  much  gear  as  we  had  with  our  radios. 
Their  sergeant  set  a  pace  that  almost  had  us  on  a  trot,  and 
soon  my  legs  were  just  like  lead.  My  legs  ached,  and  my  back 
ached,  and  my  shoulders  and  arms  ached  until  I  felt  like  I 
couldn't  take  another  step.  Shifting  the  radio  a  little  helped 
some  and  bending  my  back  more  helped  some,  but  soon  it 
was  nearly  more  than  I  could  bear.  Nobody  was  saying  much, 
as  we  were  all  saving  our  breath  and  strength.  I  looked  around 
at  my  boys,  all  of  whom  were  younger  than  I,  and  many 
smaller.  They  were  trudging  along  without  a  word  of  protest, 
although  I  knew  they  must  have  felt  as  awful  as  I  did.  Those 
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marines  were  really  giving  us  a  good  test,  and  if  they  hadn't 
called  a  couple  of  breathing  stops  on  the  way,  I'm  not  sure  we 
would  have  made  it. 

I  never  said  anything,  but  I  was  really  proud  of  my 
teammates,  and  from  then  on  I  appreciated  them  and  respec- 
ted them  more,  and  I  am  sure  this  caused  us  to  become  closer 
and  more  united  in  our  feelings  toward  each  other.  Knowing 
that  we  had  been  tried  and  had  all  come  through  in  fine  style 
meant  something  to  us.  I  think  each  one  of  us  had  wanted  to 
do  his  part  and  not  let  the  others  down. 

We  did  pull  weekend  liberty  while  here,  but  I  mostly  just 
went  into  Oceanside  and  looked  around,  or  went  to  a  show.  A 
couple  of  times,  though,  I  hitchhiked  to  Los  Angeles.  People 
were  good  to  pick  up  servicemen  and  give  them  rides.  One 
couple  that  picked  me  up  stopped  to  eat  on  the  way,  but  I  told 
them  I  wasn't  hungry  and  waited  in  the  car  for  them. 
However,  they  must  have  sensed  that  I  didn't  have  much 
money,  so  they  brought  me  out  a  big  hamburger  when  they 
returned.  I  thought  that  was  great. 

One  weekend  I  visited  my  Aunt  LaVon  and  Uncle  Guy 
in  Ingle  wood,  and  I  was  treated  royally  as  I  enjoyed  this  to 
of  family  again.  Another  weekend  I  went  to  Hollywood  to 
their  famous  USO  where  movie  stars  would  often  be  in 
attendance.  There  weren't  any  big  names  present  that  night, 
but  it  was  fun.  There  were  plenty  of  snacks  and  punch  and 
games.  There  were  also  lots  of  girls  to  dance  with,  but  of 
course,  I  was  too  bashful.  When  it  came  time  to  close  up,  all 
the  servicemen  were  provided  a  place  to  sleep,  on  cots,  on  the 
floor,  etc.  There  were  so  many  there  that  night,  they  took  a 
bunch  of  us  to  Hollywood  High,  and  I  ended  up  sleeping  on 
the  cement  floor  in  the  girl's  gym  locker-room  with  a  blanket 
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and  my  coat  for  padding.  I  knew  that  Lana  Turner  had  gone 
to  Hollywood  High,  so  I  have  always  maintained  that  I  slept 
in  her  former  dressing  room. 

Our  training  was  about  over  now,  and  the  teams  were 
told  we  would  be  going  overseas  pretty  soon  to  be  placed 
with  an  army  or  marine  company.  We  were  to  hit  the  beach 
with  the  first  waves  of  landing  forces  and  set  up  commu- 
nications with  the  ships  and  other  units  in  the  attacking 
forces.  There  were  no  leaves  given  out  before  we  were  to 
depart,  so  I  phoned  my  folks  to  see  if  they  could  come  down 
before  we  shoved  off.  I  found  that  they  had  already  left,  as 
they  had  figured  from  my  letters  that  I  was  about  ready  to  go, 
and  when  I  walked  out  to  the  main  gate  of  the  camp  to  go  on 
liberty,  they  were  parked  across  the  street  wondering  how 
they  could  get  in  to  see  me. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  was  our  last  night  off  base,  legally, 
before  we  left,  so  it  was  good  timing.  Naturally,  the  family 
was  happy  to  be  together  again,  and  we  had  supper  and  drove 
around  and  then  went  to  their  motel  and  just  visited.  I  told 
them  I  would  get  out  to  see  them  the  next  night  anyway, 
although  we  were  confined  to  the  base,  as  we  were  leaving  the 
following  morning,  and  the  navy  didn't  want  anyone  going 
AWOL.  However,  that  is  just  what  I  did.  I  told  Wheeler 
where  I  was  going  so  someone  would  know  if  anything  came 
up,  and  then  I  just  walked  down  the  beach  after  dark  until  I 
left  the  confines  of  the  camp.  Then  I  crossed  over  a  trestle  to 
the  edge  of  town.  From  there  it  was  just  a  few  blocks  to  the 
motel,  and  I  walked  in  and  surprised  them  when  they  had 
about  given  me  up.  This  was  a  rather  sad  occasion,  knowing 
that  I  was  going  overseas  the  next  day,  and  it  would  be  quite 
a  while  before  we  would  be  together  again.  Then,  of  course, 
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during  the  war,  we  didn't  know  what  would  happen.  We  didn't 
say  much  about  it.  I  just  played  with  my  baby  sister,  Karen, 
and  talked  with  my  younger  brother,  Jack,  and  my  sister, 
Barbara,  trying  to  say  something  that  would  impress  on  them 
that  they  could  help  the  folks  a  great  deal  by  their  actions  and 
by  helping  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  two  older  boys  being 
gone. 

I  felt  quite  grown  up  and  tried  to  be  nonchalant  about 
going,  but  I  sure  did  hate  to  leave  them.  Our  family  had 
always  been  quite  close,  and  I  knew  this  was  especially  hard 
on  my  Mother.  I  remember  how  she  cried  when  I  left  for  boot 
camp,  not  hysterically  or  with  wringing  of  hands,  but  in  a 
brave,  sad  way  that  was  typical  of  her.  We  all  had  tears  in  our 
eyes  this  night  also  as  the  folks  drove  me  up  the  highway  a 
half  mile  or  so  from  the  camp  and  let  me  out  about  midnight. 
We  sat  there  a  minute,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  I  kissed 
them  all  and  left. 

I  had  to  walk  through  a  strawberry  farm  that  bordered  on 
the  camp  until  I  came  to  a  deserted  section  of  the  fence.  Then 
I  climbed  through  and  made  my  way  to  the  barracks  and 
climbed  into  my  sack  unobserved.  I  felt  justified  in  slipping 
out  as  I  had,  as  long  as  I  was  back  to  fulfill  my  duties  and 
wasn't  trying  to  skip  out,  as  many  others  did  from  time  to 
time.  A  couple  of  months  earlier  my  brother  had  done  the 
same  thing  I  had  done,  in  order  to  see  his  wife  and  the  folks 
before  he  left  from  Camp  Pendleton,  which  was  just  a  few 
miles  away  from  where  I  was. 
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Chapter  4 


The  Team  Finds  A  Home 


The  next  morning,  February  12,  1944,  we  were  loaded  on 
buses  and  taken  to  San  Pedro,  where  we  were  to  ship  out.  The 
whole  training  group  was  going,  and  we  were  split  up  into 
smaller  groups  and  sent  on  whatever  ships  were  available,  not 
necessarily  by  teams.  I  was  the  only  member  of  our  team  with 
the  first  25  men  to  be  transported  to  Hawaii.  We  went  aboard 
a  destroyer  escort,  one  of  the  roughest  ships  afloat. 

We  had  a  stormy  crossing,  and  even  the  regular  crew  was 
seasick,  so  you  can  imagine  how  we  greenhorns  felt.  Green 
is  right.  I  remember  one  night  staggering  out  of  the  radio 
shack  after  my  watch  and  just  lying  on  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
looking  at  the  stars,  and  holding  my  hands  on  my  stomach, 
trying  to  settle  down.  I  felt  too  weak  to  even  go  below  to  my 
bunk.  It  took  six  days  to  make  the  trip,  and  I  never  ate  a  meal 
until  the  last  day.  and  then  I  lost  that.  I  seemed  to  get  sicker 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  I  later  realized  I  had  a  kind  of 
chronic  seasickness  that  made  me  suffer  many  times 
throughout  the  course  of  my  navy  life.  Many  times  I  went  on 
watch  in  the  radio  shack  of  the  ships  with  a  bucket  to  heave 
in  as  I  copied  the  code  coming  over  the  radio.  We  could  not 
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miss  any  messages.  This  is  a  horrible  feeling.  Fortunately,  I 
was  immediately  better  each  time  I  touched  land. 

Upon  reaching  Hawaii,  we  lived  in  a  tent  camp  with 
marines,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  waiting  for  orders,  until  the  rest 
of  our  communication  group  arrived.  I  knew  my  brother  had 
been  stationed  there,  so  I  tried  to  find  him,  but  was  too  late. 
He  had  left  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier,  and  his  outfit  was 
headed  for  Eniwetok  to  participate  in  the  invasion  there.  I  was 
sorry  I  had  missed  him  and  followed  the  news  about  the 
fighting  there  with  much  concern.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  too 
severe,  and  he  came  through  all  right. 

The  island  we  were  on  was  Oahu,  where  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Honolulu  are  located,  but  we  didn't  see  much  of  anything 
except  the  camp  we  were  in  at  this  time.  After  a  couple  of 
weeks  our  team  was  assembled,  and  we  boarded  an  LST — a 
flat-bottomed  ship  with  one  large  compartment  below  deck  to 
carry  tanks  and  other  large  equipment  that  could  be  driven  out 
the  bow  of  the  ship  onto  a  beach  during  an  invasion.  We  were 
transported  over  to  the  biggest  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
one  called  Hawaii.  We  off-loaded  at  Kona  through  the  bow  of 
the  ship  in  amphibious  vehicles  with  tracks  like  tanks  that 
could  go  in  water  or  on  land.  They  were  called  alligators, 
which  seemed  appropriate. 

Kona  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  (a  beautiful 
resort  area),  across  the  island  from  Hilo,  the  main  city,  and  we 
were  trucked  to  a  marine  base  nearby.  Here  we  were  put  with 
the  2nd  Marine  Division  and  attached  to  a  communication 
company.  There  was  more  training,  more  maneuvers,  more 
drudgery,  more  work,  etc.  What  a  monotonous  life!  The  wea- 
ther was  great,  the  islands  and  ocean  were  beautiful,  but  it 
was  pretty  hard  to  enjoy  any  of  it  under  these  conditions.  The 
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Photo  #2  -  Don  Bush  (in  marine  uniform)  and  friend  from 
Radio  School  Honolulu  -  about  May  1944 
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sergeant  kept  everyone  busy  and  seemed  to  ride  us  navy  guys 
a  little  extra,  until  one  day  the  top  sergeant  told  him  my  rank 
was  the  same  as  his  and  I  should  be  giving  my  own  orders. 
After  that,  we  were  a  little  more  on  our  own.  I  guess  I  should 
have  spoken  up  before,  but  I  just  figured  we  were  under  their 
command. 

While  with  the  marines  at  this  time,  I  found  a  use  for 
coffee.  We  were  issued  marine  uniforms,  which  were  khaki 
colored,  as  I  guess  they  thought  we  would  be  a  part  of  their 
outfit.  I  wanted  to  have  my  rating  stripes  sewn  on  my  sleeve 
to  show  that  I  was  a  third  class  petty  officer.  The  navy 
uniforms  were  either  white  or  blue.  So,  in  order  to  have  a 
khaki  colored  insignia,  I  took  one  of  the  white  ones  I  had  and 
soaked  it  in  coffee  until  it  almost  matched  perfectly.  I  went  on 
liberty  once  with  this  marine  uniform  on,  and  had  a  picture 
taken  in  it.  I  don't  think  it  was  legal,  but  nobody  said 
anything. 

A  few  weeks  later  there  was  a  change  of  strategy,  I  guess, 
and  we  were  detached  from  the  marines  and  sent  by  truck 
through  the  lava  fields  of  Moana  Loa  and  Moanakea 
volcanoes,  past  these  majestic  peaks  to  picturesque  little  Hilo, 
which  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  I  have  ever  seen. 
We  were  only  there  this  one  time,  as  we  were  leaving. 

We  were  transported  on  a  ship  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  just 
an  overnight  trip,  to  be  stationed  on  an  amphibious  assault 
ship.  Evidently,  the  big  brass  were  still  experimenting  on  the 
best  way  to  deploy  their  forces  in  an  amphibious  war.  This 
was  a  new  way  of  conducting  war,  and  there  was  still  much 
to  be  learned.  That  is  why  we  were  shifted  around  so  much, 
I  believe. 
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On  April  6,  1944,  our  team  was  assigned  to  the  USS 
Cavalier  APA  37,  an  attack  transport.  These  ships  were 
designed  to  carry  troops  and  equipment  to  the  invasion 
beaches  and  put  them  ashore.  This  was  accomplished  by 
using  small  landing  craft,  about  the  size  of  lifeboats,  which 
were  carried  aboard  ship.  When  our  forces  attacked  Japanese- 
held  islands  in  the  Pacific  area,  this  was  a  very  important  and 
hazardous  operation. 

The  ten  of  us  were  in  a  peculiar  situation,  as  we  were 
navy  men,  and  the  ship  was  manned  by  a  coast  guard  crew. 
The  crew  had  been  picked  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  serve 
in  the  Pacific.  Most  of  them  were  easterners.  This  type  of  ship 
had  always  been  manned  by  navy  personnel  before.  The  ten 
of  us  were  not  part  of  the  crew,  but  we  acted  as  crew  members 
and  stood  watch  with  them  and  lived  in  the  same  quarters  as 
they  did.  Then,  when  there  was  an  invasion,  we  ten  would  go 
ashore  with  the  assault  troops  and  set  up  communications  on 
the  beach  to  get  the  supplies  and  troops  landed  where  we 
wanted  them.  After  the  beachhead  was  secured,  it  was  back  to 
the  ship  to  work  with  the  crew  again.  We  had  a  coast  guard 
officer  over  the  entire  beach  party,  but  we  ten  were  just  a  little 
group  of  our  own,  and  many  times  I  had  to  speak  up  for  our 
rights.  We  became  a  tight-knit  group  as  we  had  to  stick 
together  to  protect  our  interests. 

Our  ship  was  a  flagship,  which  meant  it  led  a  group  of 
other  ships,  with  a  flag  officer  aboard  who  was  over  the  other 
ships  as  well.  This  officer  was  a  Navy  Commodore,  and  he 
had  a  staff  of  navy  personnel  with  him.  However,  we  were  not 
a  part  of  their  group  either.  We  held  up  our  end  really  well  in 
this  unique  situation,  and  we  were  respected  by  the  crew,  as 
we  did  our  jobs  as  well  as  anyone  else,  and  the  beach  party 
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Photo  #3  -  U.S.S.  CAVALIER 
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work  besides.  It  was  a  good  ship,  and  with  its  hand-picked 
crew,  served  well  in  the  months  ahead. 

So  far  we  ten  navy  guys  had  served  with  army  forces  (in 
Oceanside),  marines  (Oceanside  and  Hawaii),  and  were  now 
on  a  ship  manned  by  the  coast  guard.  We  had  been  with  the 
navy  only  in  boot  camp  and  school.  It's  a  wonder  they  didn't 
attach  us  to  the  air  force  sometime  and  drop  us  by  parachute 
to  the  beachheads. 

Life  aboard  ship  involved  a  lot  of  things:  monotony, 
standing  watches,  work  details,  inspections,  drills,  being  hot, 
having  no  privacy,  having  no  comfort  (I  think  I  missed  a  chair 
as  much  as  anything).  We  stood  watch  four  hours  on  and 
eight  hours  off  around  the  clock  seven  days  a  week.  Of 
course,  our  off-duty  time  was  taken  up  with  work  details  (a 
clean  ship  is  a  happy  ship,  was  the  motto),  battle  drills, 
washing  clothes  (by  hand),  keeping  our  gear  in  shape,  writing 
letters,  eating  (standing  in  line  first),  and  sleeping  when  we 
could  in  a  noisy,  hot,  smelly  compartment  with  bunks  four  or 
five  high  right  next  to  the  passageway  where  people  walked 
through  all  the  time. 

Our  team  had  extra  gear,  drills  and  responsibilities  to 
take  care  of,  also.  There  was  no  sleeping  during  daylight 
hours  with  so  much  going  on,  and  in  the  evenings  there  was 
a  lot  of  activity  also.  I  imagine  if  we  got  more  than  four  hours 
sleep  in  twenty-four  we  were  lucky.  No  wonder  we  could 
sleep  on  cement  floors,  steel  decks,  fox-holes,  or  wherever  we 
were,  if  we  had  the  chance. 

The  radio  shack  on  the  Cavalier,  and  other  ships  like  it, 
was  located  two  decks  up  from  the  main  deck,  and  was 
approximately  12  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long.  There  was  a 
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hatch  (door)  at  each  end  and  radios  along  each  side,  with 
places  for  eight  or  ten  radiomen  to  sit  and  type  out  messages. 
There  were  transmitting  stations  at  San  Francisco,  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Guam  (later  on)  that  sent  coded  messages  out  by 
Morse  Code  24  hours  a  day,  which  we  had  to  copy.  Also, 
there  were  weather  stations,  various  operational  circuits,  and 
a  short-range  voice,  channel  for  use  in  our  own  convoy.  All 
had  to  be  monitored  24  hours  a  day,  and  if  we  missed 
something,  it  was  too  bad.  We  could  not  use  our  transmitters 
to  answer  back  or  ask  for  a  repeat,  because  the  enemy  could 
pick  up  our  signal  on  their  direction  finders  and  figure  out  our 
position.  We  had  to  copy  everything,  as  we  did  not  know  if  it 
applied  to  us  or  not  until  it  was  decoded.  It  was  a  very 
demanding  job  because  of  the  intense  concentration  required 
to  copy  code  for  four  hours  straight  with  everything  else  that 
was  going  on.  When  I  was  in  charge  of  a  watch,  I  used  to  try 
and  see  that  each  man  got  spelled  off  once  in  a  while.  It  used 
to  get  awful  hot  in  there  with  everything  closed  up  with  the 
heat  from  the  radios  and  the  smell  of  the  batteries. 

There  were  probably  40  or  50  radiomen  aboard,  and  it 
took  all  of  us  to  keep  all  the  channels  covered  continuously. 
With  such  a  demanding  schedule  and  not  enough  rest,  it  was 
quite  a  grind.  Some  found  it  hard  to  keep  up.  The  guys  would 
come  on  duty  in  the  middle  of  the  night  looking  like  zombies, 
until  someone  would  shove  a  cup  of  coffee  in  their  hands. 
Then  they  would  revive  enough  to  make  it  through.  I  did  not 
need  coffee  to  stay  alert,  but  I  used  to  make  it  for  the  others 
sometimes. 

The  "heads,"  or  bathrooms,  on  the  ship  were  quite 
simple.  There  were  no  private  showers — just  an  open  area 
with  several  spigots  so  several  could  shower  at  once,  if  need 
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be.  The  toilets  consisted  of  a  trough  with  sea  water  running 
through  and  draining  down  a  pipe  back  into  the  ocean.  There 
were  several  seats  side  by  side  over  the  trough.  Very  cozy. 
Several  crude  basins  were  along  one  wall.  Urinals  were  just 
troughs. 

Sea  water  was  also  used  for  washing  the  decks,  clean- 
ing, and  anywhere  else  we  could.  There  was  equipment  on 
board  ship  to  distill  sea  water  and,  of  course,  we  had  large 
storage  tanks;  but  with  a  crew  of  500  and  2,500  troops  aboard 
for  long  periods  of  time,  fresh  water  was  not  to  be  used 
unnecessarily. 

There  was  no  laundry  service  except  for  the  officers,  so 
we  washed  our  clothes  in  a  hand  basin  or  shower,  wrung  them 
out  by  hand,  and  hung  them  on  our  bunks  or  on  pipes.  We 
each  had  a  small  locker,  maybe  1-foot  wide,  3-feet  high  and 
18-inches  deep,  with  a  couple  of  shelves.  We  couldn't  hang 
our  clothes  in  it,  so  they  were  rolled  up,  even  the  pants  and 
shirts.  I  sometimes  used  to  carefully  lay  out  a  dress  uniform 
under  my  mattress  pad  and  press  it  as  I  slept.  Of  course,  we 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  use  for  those  most  of  the  time.  You  could 
store  a  lot  of  clothes  in  a  small  space  when  they  were  rolled 
up.  Whenever  we  were  transferred,  we  would  put  everything, 
except  what  we  were  wearing,  in  our  sea  bag,  a  canvas  bag 
about  three  feet  high  and  maybe  sixteen  inches  in  diameter 
Shoes,  clothes,  hats,  coats,  towels,  mattress  covers,  shaving 
stuff,  writing  materials,  whatever. 

I  said  my  prayers  regularly  while  in  my  bunk,  which  was 
about  the  only  place  I  could.  Oftentimes,  I  would  fall  asleep 
before  I  was  through  but  would  usually  wake  up  later  on  in 
the  night  and  continue  on  from  where  I  left  off.  I  didn't  worry 
about  falling  asleep,  as  I  figured  the  Lord  would  watch  over 
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me  maybe  even  a  little  extra  while  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
prayer. 

By  now  we'd  had  all  the  training  we  were  going  to  get, 
and  the  ship  was  ready  for  its  first  combat  mission.  Before 
long  we  were  on  our  way,  with  our  2,500  troops  and  about 
500  crew  members.  Those  troop  compartments  were  a  mess 
all  the  time,  as  they  were  stacked  about  five  or  six  bunks  high 
with  army  gear  and  weapons  all  over.  Most  of  the  troops  were 
worse  sailors  than  I  was,  and  some  just  lay  in  their  bunks  and 
heaved.  This  was  all  down  below  deck,  where  there  wasn't 
much  air,  either,  and  it  was  pretty  sickening.  Their  sergeants 
tried  to  keep  the  troops  on  deck  when  they  could  and  have 
them  exercise  and  check  their  gear  and  practice  various  things 
out  in  the  fresh  air.  It  was  a  monotonous  and  frustrating  time 
for  them,  and  I  think  they  were  glad  to  get  off,  even  to  go  into 
combat.  We  were  always  glad  to  get  them  off,  too. 
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Photo  #4  -  Don  Bush,  Ray  Skiles,  Ed  Wheeler 
Honolulu  -  about  May  1944 
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Chapter  5 

Saipan  and  Tinian 
The  Real  Thing 

We  left  Pearl  Harbor  June  1 ,  1 944,  and  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Kwajalein,  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  on  the  9th.  Like 
so  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  it  was  just  a  mound  of 
sand  sticking  up  out  of  the  ocean,  maybe  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
at  its  highest  point,  with  coral  reefs  forming  a  lagoon  of  sorts 
and  a  few  palm  trees  here  and  there.  On  most  of  the  islands 
there  were  a  few  buildings,  mainly  quonset  huts,  and  an  air- 
strip if  there  was  enough  room.  The  ships  had  to  anchor  out 
beyond  the  reefs,  and  anyone  going  ashore  had  to  be  taken  in 
landing  craft.  There  was  no  reason  to  go  ashore  anyway, 
unless  someone  was  sent  in  to  pick  up  supplies  or  orders. 
There  wasn't  much  of  any  value  on  these  little  "atolls,"  but 
they  were  important  as  bases  or  stopping  points  for  our  ships 
and  planes  to  get  refueled,  or  supplied,  or  for  minor  repairs. 
There  are  such  vast  distances  in  the  Pacific  that  our  forces  had 
to  hop  from  island  to  island  to  secure  bases  for  us  to  operate 
from  so  we  could  carry  the  battle  to  the  enemy. 

We  traveled  in  convoys  with  escort  ships  to  guard  us  and 
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traveled  a  zig-zag  route  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  tracking 
our  movements.  Our  sealed  orders  were  not  opened  until  we 
were  out  to  sea,  so  there  would  be  no  chance  of  information 
falling  into  the  wrong  hands.  Then  the  Captain  would  open 
them  and  tell  us  over  the  PA  system  what  we  needed  to 
know.  There  was  always  a  lot  of  speculation  before  this,  but 
it  didn't  matter  much  where  it  was,  as  you  never  knew  ahead 
of  time  what  it  was  going  to  be  like,  anyway. 

This  time  we  were  headed  for  the  Island  of  Saipan,  which 
was  in  the  same  group  of  islands  as  Guam,  the  Marianas,  and 
was  the  closest  island  to  Japan  our  forces  had  struck  at  that 
time.  This  was  usually  the  case  as  we  pushed  towards  the 
enemy's  homeland. 

D-Day  on  Saipan  was  June  15,  1944,  a  beautiful,  warm, 
clear  day.  We  sailed  into  the  harbor  in  the  early  dawn  with  the 
crew  at  General  Quarters,  which  means  Battle  Stations.  In  this 
condition  everyone  has  an  assigned  post,  such  as  manning  a 
gun,  first  aid  station,  emergency  power,  communications, 
pumps,  damage  control  or  lookouts.  If  you  are  out  on  deck 
you  are  to  put  on  helmets  and  flak  jackets  or  life  preservers, 
and  be  ready  for  enemy  attack  or  other  emergencies. 

Our  team  was  ready  to  go  ashore  with  our  radios  and 
weapons  and  do  the  job  for  which  we  had  been  trained.  It  was 
our  first  invasion.  How  would  we  react?  Would  we  function 
properly?  Would  we  know  what  to  do?  What  would  we 
encounter?  Would  we  all  make  it?  Would  I  keep  a  clear  head 
and  give  the  right  orders?  These  and  many  other  thoughts 
were  flashing  through  my  mind. 

The  attack  had  started  during  the  night  with  the  big  guns 
of  our  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  other  ships  and 
planes  blasting  at  the  enemy  installations  and  fortifications  on 
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shore.  This  was  all  planned  out  and  plotted  beforehand,  of 
course,  so  they  were  not  just  firing  wildly.  The  degree  of 
success  they  achieved  could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  us  who  were  hitting  the  beach. 

As  our  ship  cut  through  the  water,  we  came  across 
wreckage  of  small  boats,  docks  and  supplies  floating  in  the 
water.  "Dead  Japs  in  the  water — portside,"  came  over  the  PA 
system,  the  first  bodies  we  had  seen.  There  was  dense  smoke 
billowing  up  from  shore  installations,  with  wreckage  and 
destruction  everywhere.  The  sound  and  smell  of  battle  was  in 
the  air;  burning  oil  tanks  spewing  forth  acrid  black  smoke, 
and  Japanese  ships  burning  in  the  harbor — some  half-sunk  or 
blown  to  bits.  There  were  several  different  shades  of  smoke: 
white,  brown,  gray,  black,  depending  on  what  was  burning. 
The  fumes  irritated  our  eyes,  nose  and  throats,  making  them 
sting.  The  sound  of  bombs  and  big  guns  and  other  explosives 
made  it  hard  to  hear  each  other,  but  we  weren't  saying  much 
anyway. 

The  tremendous  fire  power  of  our  fighting  ships  and 
planes  had  severely  crippled  the  enemy;  now  it  was  up  to  the 
troops  to  finish  the  job.  We  went  over  the  side  with  our  gear, 
just  like  we  had  done  in  training,  wondering  if  this  was  real, 
and  yet  knowing  it  was.  The  section  of  beach  we  were 
assigned  to  was  blocked  by  coral  reefs,  so  we  went  ashore  in 
"Ducks,"  which  were  amphibious  landing  craft  with  wheels 
so  they  could  go  on  land  or  sea.  Other  parts  of  the  beach  were 
accessible  by  boats  that  were  more  maneuverable  and  faster. 
Fortunately,  the  resistance  around  the  beach  area  had  been 
pretty  well  knocked  out  by  our  bombardment,  so  we  got 
ashore  without  incident  and  set  up  our  equipment  and  dug 
foxholes.  We  could  never  assume  we  wouldn't  come  under 
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fire,  with  counterattacks,  snipers  or  infiltrators  at  times. 

Life  in  a  foxhole  is  an  experience  all  its  own.  You  dig  in 
with  anything  you  can — a  small  shovel  if  you  have  one,  your 
helmet,  bayonet,  hands,  feet,  depending  on  how  big  a  hurry 
you  are  in.  They  had  to  be  deep  enough  to  shield  us  from 
shrapnel  or  bullets  and  to  crouch  in  while  firing  back  or,  in 
our  case,  to  operate  our  radio  equipment  from,  if  we  needed 
to.  We  usually  made  them  big  enough  for  two  to  fit  in  snugly 
to  protect  each  other  and  take  turns  sleeping  if  need  be,  and 
also  for  warmth.  Some  of  these  islands  could  get  quite  cold  at 
night.  We  usually  had  one  radioman  and  one  signalman  bunk- 
ing together,  so  that  when  we  were  able  to  take  turns  standing 
watch,  there  would  be  one  of  each  available. 

If  foxholes  are  too  big,  they  are  too  good  a  target  for 
grenades  or  shells.  Besides,  making  them  big  is  too  much 
work,  and  takes  too  long.  As  you  huddle  there,  sand  gets 
down  your  neck  and  in  your  shoes,  and  rocks  poke  you.  Sand 
crabs  or  other  varmints  crawl  in  with  you.  There  is  no  way  to 
get  comfortable,  and  the  nights  can  be  really  cold.  However, 
we  could  sleep  anywhere  if  given  the  chance. 

Our  training  was  paying  off  now,  but  we  learned  more  on 
our  own  out  of  necessity  and  by  ingenuity  than  from  all  the 
lectures  or  demonstrations  we  had  received.  This  was  a  new 
method  of  fighting  wars,  and  our  instructors  in  the  states  had 
not  actually  experienced  the  real  thing. 

We  wore  the  same  clothes  as  long  as  we  were  on  the 
beach,  and  washed  in  the  ocean,  if  at  all.  We  were  always  a 
pretty  scroungy  bunch  by  the  time  we  returned  to  the  ship. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  we  in  the  beach  party 
were  given  some  extra  treats  that  the  regular  crew  members 
didn't  get.  Every  so  often  we  were  called  together  and  issued 
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quinine  pills  (very  bitter)  and  sometimes  more  shots.  There 
was  the  danger  of  contracting  malaria,  dysentery,  or  some 
other  tropical  disease,  as  well  as  infection,  jungle  rot,  or  other 
illnesses  which  are  prevalent  in  the  tropics,  while  we  were 
ashore  during  invasions. 

We  had  hammocks  that  were  enclosed  with  netting  to 
keep  the  mosquitoes  off,  but  the  only  times  I  remember  using 
them  were  on  maneuvers,  as  we  never  moved  out  of  our  fox- 
holes during  actual  invasions.  One  night  Buisson  flipped  over 
in  his  hammock,  and  the  netting  wrapped  around  him  so  he 
was  tangled  up  and  couldn't  get  out  until  we  turned  him  back 
over.  Of  course,  we  threatened  to  leave  him  that  way.  Inci- 
dentally, those  mosquitoes  were  really  bad  in  some  places, 
which  was  another  reason  we  left  our  clothes  on  day  or  night 
no  matter  how  hot  it  was. 

Before  this  operation  was  completed,  word  came  that  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  coming  our  way.  The  ships  in  our  landing 
force  were  ordered  to  leave  so  we  wouldn't  get  trapped  there, 
while  our  fighting  ships  and  planes  went  to  head  them 
off.  Our  beach  party  scrambled  aboard  just  before  they  left. 
We  had  all  the  troops  ashore,  and  most  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment,  so  they  were  able  to  hold  their  own  by  then. 

We  came  back  a  few  days  later  to  finish  our  job.  After 
we  accomplished  this,  our  ship  made  a  trip  to  Eniwetok  with 
a  load  of  wounded  and  then  returned  to  Saipan.  We  then  went 
ashore  for  the  third  time  to  unload  the  new  supplies  we 
brought  back  and  to  be  in  place  for  the  invasion  of  the  island 
of  Tinian — just  a  few  miles  away. 

There  were  mountains  about  a  thousand  feet  high  on 
Saipan  with  dense  forest  on  them  where  a  lot  of  the  Japanese 
soldiers  were  dug  in  and  hidden,  and  some  weren't  captured 
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until  years  afterwards.  There  was  flat  land  around  the  moun- 
tains out  to  the  beaches  where  sugar  cane  was  grown.  There 
was  a  sugar  factory,  which  I  guess  supplied  sugar  for  Japan. 
The  reason  the  United  States  wanted  this  island,  though,  was 
as  a  base  for  our  planes  and  ships  and  to  cut  off  Japan's  sup- 
plies for  their  ships  and  planes. 

The  fighting  was  quite  severe  on  Saipan,  and  some  of  our 
troops  were  nearly  overrun  at  times  with  banzai  or  suicide 
attacks.  There  was  one  beach  that  was  nicknamed  "maggot 
beach,"  because  there  were  so  many  dead  Japanese  soldiers 
lying  in  the  hot  sun  for  days,  that  couldn't  be  taken  care  of 
because  of  the  fighting.  They  were  finally  buried  with  bull- 
dozers, I  believe.  We  weren't  in  that  area,  thank  goodness. 
There  were  lots  of  snipers,  too,  some  being  just  young  boys. 
We  really  had  to  watch  for  them. 

Some  of  the  fighting  was  pretty  close  around  us,  as  there 
was  lots  of  rugged  terrain  and  caves  out  of  which  our  forces 
had  to  push  the  enemy.  We  stayed  close  to  camp,  with  our 
weapons  not  far  away.  Our  team  had  30  caliber  carbines 
which  would  shoot  15  bullets  as  fast  as  you  could  pull  the 
trigger.  The  rifles  that  the  regular  troops  had  were  bigger  and 
more  powerful.  We  were  not  supposed  to  be  a  fighting  unit, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  comforting  at  times  to  have  been 
better  equipped.  The  enemy  soldiers'  rifles  were  more  power- 
ful also,  and  we  could  have  been  picked  off  easily  from  long 
range. 

The  city  of  Garapan  on  Saipan  was  the  most  completely 
destroyed  small  city  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Japanese  soldiers 
were  well  hidden,  and  there  was  sniping  and  fighting  all 
through  the  city,  so  our  forces  really  had  to  blast  them  out. 
We  went  through  it  a  few  days  later,  just  kind  of  looking 
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around.  We  wanted  to  see  where  they  had  the  civilians  penned 
up  in  stockades  under  guard.  We  got  more  than  we  bargained 
for,  however,  as  we  went  around  what  was  left  of  one  house 
and  there  were  three  dead  Japanese  soldiers,  who  had  been 
killed  as  they  came  out  of  an  underground  cellar.  They  had 
been  in  the  hot  sun  for  days  and  were  all  swollen  and  about 
ready  to  burst.  Where  their  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  were 
it  was  just  maggots,  and  the  smell  was  something  you  don't 
ever  want  to  encounter.  It  didn't  take  us  long  to  get  out  of 
there.  As  our  ship  was  first  coming  in  to  the  island,  we  had 
seen  wreckage  and  dead  soldiers  in  the  water,  but  it  was 
nothing  like  this. 

We  also  went  through  a  bombed-out  sugar  factory  and 
picked  up  a  few  souvenirs,  and  saw  the  stockade  where  the 
civilians  were  under  guard.  They  were  a  sad  looking  bunch 
but  were  not  mistreated,  and  at  least  were  safe  and  well-fed. 
There  were  huge  flies  everywhere — on  dead  and  filth,  and 
then  in  your  food.  It  was  a  good  thing  we  had  been  given  all 
those  shots.  They  even  swarmed  all  over  the  ships  out  in  the 
harbor  and  landed  right  in  our  food  trays. 

We  were  at  or  on  Saipan  quite  a  while  and  we  got  pretty 
sick  of  the  rations  we  had.  "K"  rations  consisted  of  a  small 
cardboard  box  about  the  size  of  a  pound  of  butter  that 
contained  such  things  as  powdered  foods  and  bouillon  cubes 
to  mix  with  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  bitter  chocolate.  One 
box  was  to  last  a  day,  and  it  was  quite  tasteless  and  not  satis- 
fying or  filling.  Sometimes,  having  water  to  mix  with  it  was 
a  problem.  The  dehydrated  and  dried  foods  that  were 
developed  over  the  years  are  much  better.  Later  on  in  the  war, 
we  had  "C"  rations,  which  were  a  real  improvement.  They  had 
some  small  cans  of  vegetables,  stew,  pudding,  some  crackers, 
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and  more  powdered  stuff.  We  could  have  eaten  the  whole 
day's  ration  in  one  meal,  but  it  wasn't  that  good.  Most  of  the 
guys  brought  a  couple  of  candy  bars,  if  they  had  them,  but  all 
in  all,  we  did  not  eat  much  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  have  food  that  the  troops  and  beach  parties  could 
take  with  them  into  battle.  Sometimes  we  would  slip  into 
some  army  mess  tent  and  get  something  to  eat  (we  wore  the 
same  color  clothes  as  they  did — filthy  khaki),  or  we  would  rip 
off  some  of  their  supplies.  We  became  pretty  good 
scroungers. 

Before  we  left  Saipain,  they  were  having  outdoor  movies 
on  the  beach  for  the  troops,  but  we  still  carried  our  weapons 
with  us  wherever  we  went— even  to  the  movies.  On  at  least 
one  occasion  we  heard  that  some  of  our  sentries  captured 
Japanese  soldiers  who  had  crept  out  of  the  hills  and  were 
watching. 

The  neighboring  island  of  Tinian  was  taken  at  this  time, 
also  (D-Day  was  July  24,  1944).  Our  foxholes  were  located 
right  where  our  own  artillery  shells  would  go  over  us  during 
the  bombardment.  The  artillery  we  used  on  Saipain  was  used 
to  fire  onto  Tinian.  We  kept  wondering  if  there  would  be 
some  answering  fire  headed  our  way,  but  I  guess  we  got  them 
silenced  before  they  could.  Anyway,  it  surely  disturbed  our 
sleep.  There  was  only  a  token  Japanese  force  on  Tinian,  and 
it  only  took  a  small  number  of  our  troops  to  secure  the  island. 
It  wasn't  necessary  for  our  team  to  land  on  Tinian;  we 
operated  from  Saipan. 

Cesar  Romero  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  our  ship 
during  the  Saipan  and  Tinian  invasions  and  worked  right 
along  with  the  deck  hands,  operating  a  winch,  etc.  He  was  a 
big,  brawny  guy.  I  got  his  autograph  once  and  sent  it  to  my 
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sister  Barbara.  When  our  ship  had  left  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was 
one  of  the  ones  on  the  dock  to  cast  off  the  lines,  and  some  of 
the  women  there  almost  mobbed  him.  Also,  whenever  the 
Captain  had  someone  on  board  he  wanted  to  impress,  he 
would  call  Cesar  up  to  meet  them.  He  didn't  like  being  put  on 
display,  but  he  was  just  an  enlisted  man  and  couldn't  do  much 
about  it.  When  we  got  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  after  these 
invasions,  he  was  taken  off  and  sent  to  the  States  to  go  on 
tours  to  sell  bonds  and  he  sent  letters  back  to  the  crew.  While 
aboard,  they  were  always  taking  pictures  of  him  for  enlist- 
ment posters,  etc.  He  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  regular  guy  and 
was  well  liked. 

It  was  during  the  Saipan  invasion  that  Tokyo  Rose  was 
supposed  to  have  reported  our  ship  had  been  sunk  with  no 
survivors.  She  was  always  coming  up  with  something  to 
worry  the  folks  back  home  and  make  everyone  think  we  were 
losing  the  war.  She  played  all  the  popular  American  music  of 
the  day  to  try  to  get  us  all  homesick,  and  would  identify  some 
of  the  American  ships  and  units  by  name  or  number  and  tell 
us  it  was  useless  to  go  on,  that  they  knew  where  we  were,  and 
we  would  soon  be  sunk.  It  was  an  entertaining  program,  and 
we  would  listen  when  we  couldn't  get  any  stations  back  in  the 
states.  I  don't  think  she  brainwashed  anyone. 
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Chapter  6 

The  Interlude 


Soon  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  by  way 
of  Eniwetok,  to  stock  up  with  supplies  and  more  troops  for 
the  next  invasion.  We  felt  like  old  veterans  now,  after  going 
through  the  invasion  of  these  two  islands  and  everything  that 
was  involved. 

About  one  day  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship's  crew  was 
ordered  to  dump  our  extra  food  supplies  overboard,  as  was  the 
custom  for  all  the  ships.  I  guess  they  wanted  to  start  out  with 
everything  fresh  on  the  next  trip,  but  it  sure  seemed  like  a 
terrible  waste,  especially  when  lots  of  items  were  rationed 
back  home,  due  to  shortages.  Later  on,  we  were  to  wish  we 
had  it  back. 

We  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  August  12,  1944.  Everyone 
got  to  pull  liberty  about  every  third  day,  which  meant  going 
ashore  for  the  day  and  having  some  recreation.  It  was 
different  then  than  it  would  be  now,  as  this  was  a  forward  area 
in  the  war  zone  and  it  was  blacked  out  at  night  so  there  would 
be  no  lights  for  the  enemy  planes,  ships,  or  subs  to  spot.  The 
crew  had  to  be  back  on  board  ship  by  6  p.m.,  except  some  of 
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Photo  #5  -  Don  Bush,  Noble  Crew,  Glen  Hankins 
Waikiki  -  about  August  1944 
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the  officers  who  had  clubs  where  they  could  spend  the  night. 
There  wasn't  an  awful  lot  to  do  except  bum  around  Honolulu 
or  Waikiki  looking  around  in  the  stores  or  shops  or  fancy 
hotels.  The  most  luxurious  hotel,  The  Royal  Hawaiian,  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  navy  for  submarine  crews  to  stay  in 
while  on  rest  leave.  There  were  a  few  eating  places  and 
theaters  where  notices  would  be  flashed  on  the  screen  saying 
that  in  case  of  an  air  raid  or  other  emergency,  the  audience 
should  evacuate  the  theater,  and  all  servicemen  should  return 
to  their  ships  or  stations. 

However,  there  were  a  lot  of  places  to  drink  where  you 
just  sat  at  a  table  to  shoot  the  breeze  and  order  drinks  from  the 
waitresses  there.  Most  of  the  guys  did  that  quite  a  bit,  and 
sometimes  I  had  to  help  one  or  another  of  my  teammates  back 
to  the  ship  when  they  became  unable  to  navigate  on  their 
own.  I  think  they  were  glad  I  was  along  to  see  that  they  got 
back  all  right.  Usually,  at  least  one  of  the  others  wa^  in  good 
enough  shape  to  help  me.  Our  beach  party  officer,  Lt.  Ayers, 
was  carried  aboard  one  evening  in  Pearl  Harbor,  having  had 
one  too  many. 

As  you  can  imagine,  it  was  nice  to  be  around  civilization 
again  after  the  harsh  conditions  aboard  ship  and  on  the 
desolate  islands  or  jungles.  At  least  once,  one  of  the  guys  paid 
a  waitress  a  dollar  just  to  kiss  her  hand.  It  was  only  natural  to 
miss  being  around  girls  and  we  really  didn't  have  much 
chance  to  meet  any. 

I  have  heard  many  guys  say  that  while  they  were  in  the 
service  they  got  to  drinking  and  smoking  because  all  the 
others  did  and  they  had  to  fit  in.  I  had  no  trouble  refraining 
from  these  things.  In  boot  camp  and  radio  school,  I  went 
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around  with  guys  who  didn't  indulge  either,  and  it  was  no 
problem.  Then,  when  our  ten  man  team  was  organized,  and 
we  were  getting  to  know  each  other,  the  rest  of  the  guys  soon 
found  out  that  I  didn't  do  these  things,  and  there  was  no  big 
deal  about  it.  When  they  offered  me  a  smoke  or  drink,  I  just 
told  them  I  didn't  use  them,  and  that  was  that.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  war,  they  never  tried  to  sway  me,  and  when  new 
guys  would  come  along  and  want  me  to  join  in,  my  guys 
would  tell  them  "Bush  doesn't  smoke,"  or  "Bush  doesn't 
drink,"  and  I  never  had  any  trouble.  Most  of  the  time  I  didn't 
have  to  refuse  anybody,  they  did  it  for  me,  and  I'm  sure  they 
would  have  been  quite  shocked  if  I  had  given  in  sometime. 

While  in  Pearl,  one  of  the  times,  we  were  sent  to  a 
seaside  camp  on  a  more  deserted  part  of  the  island  for  a  few 
days  of  R  &  R  (rest  and  relaxation).  Here  we  could  just  lie 
around  the  beach  or  swim  (always  with  a  lifeguard  on  the 
lookout  for  sharks,  which  were  common  in  that  area),  or 
watch  movies  and  listen  to  bands  that  played  the  popular 
songs  of  the  day.  We  had  good  food  and  stayed  in  some 
screened  huts.  It  was  a  welcome  change  from  the  crowded 
ship  and  all  the  duties  we  had.  It  was  here  that  I  got  a  little 
homesick  listening  to  the  tune  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You,"  which 
has  been  a  favorite  of  mine  all  through  the  years.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  someone  stole  my  favorite  hunting  knife  that  I  had 
brought  from  home  to  take  into  battle.  Thievery  is  dealt  with 
harshly  in  the  navy,  and  I'm  afraid  I  had  some  bad  thoughts 
about  whoever  took  it.  I  have  long  since  repented  and  for- 
given him,  though.  While  here,  I  also  met  up  with  two  friends 
who  were  with  me  in  Oceanside  where  we'd  tried  to  get  on  the 
same  team.  We  had  a  good  visit  and  shared  experiences. 

Another  time,  Hankins  and  I  took  a  bus  trip  around  the 
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island  of  Oahu  and  went  over  Pal:  Pass  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island  where  we  stopped  at  the  Mormon  Temple.  We  walked 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  there,  and  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  there  had  been  no  damage  caused  by  the  war.  What  a 
lovely,  peaceful  place  it  was,  and  what  a  contrast  to  some  of 
the  places  I  had  been.  I  hoped  I  could  return  there  someday. 

Other  times,  some  of  us  took  buses  to  Waikiki  or  other 
Honolulu  suburbs  and  wandered  around  seeing  the  sights. 
There  were  lots  of  small  photograph  booths  along  the  side- 
walks where  we  would  have  our  pictures  taken  when  we  were 
ashore  on  liberty.  It  was  against  regulations  for  us  to  have 
cameras,  so  these  were  about  the  only  pictures  available  from 
that  time  in  our  lives. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  seamy  side  of  life,  too. 
Whenever  you  have  a  navy  port,  or  lots  of  servicemen,  lonely 
and  away  from  home,  there  are  many  chances  to  get  involved 
in  the  wrong  things — and  many  did.  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
happening  with  any  of  our  bunch,  as  we  pretty  well  kept  track 
of  each  other.  I  think  we  didn't  experience  as  much  loneliness 
or  homesickness,  because  of  our  close  relationship.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  servicemen  I  knew  were  not  as  wild  and  immoral 
as  they  are  portrayed. 

On  August  22,  we  went  on  maneuvers  again,  on  Maui, 
preparing  for  the  next  invasion.  It  takes  time  to  stage  these 
operations,  as  there  are  a  lot  of  logistics  involved  and  plans  to 
perfect.  Just  having  things  worked  out  on  paper  is  not  enough. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  mock  invasion  or  rehearsal  to  iron 
out  as  many  problems  as  possible.  It  is  better  done  before- 
hand than  to  find  out  during  the  operation  that  something  had 
been  forgotten  or  did  not  work  out  right.  Maneuvers  were  a 
drudgery  which  we  did  not  like,  especially  after  going 
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through  the  real  thing  and  having  engaged  in  them  several 
times.  I  am  sure,  though,  that  this  helped  everyone  all  along 
the  chain  of  command  to  know  their  jobs  better,  and  that  is 
important  when  you  go  into  battle.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  on  that.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  always 
new  troops,  different  ships,  and  each  island  or  beachhead  had 
its  own  details  that  needed  to  be  worked  out. 
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Chapter  7 

The  South  Pacific 


On  September  15,  1944,  we  were  once  again  off  on 
another  invasion.  After  a  few  days  at  sea,  we  found  we  were 
headed  for  the  island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines.  This  was  a 
big,  daring  operation,  as  the  Japanese  had  control  of  the  entire 
area  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to 
prepare  before  the  actual  invasion,  because  there  was  so  much 
involved.  Assembling  thousands  of  ships  and  planes,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  troops,  and  all  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, while  not  letting  the  enemy  know  what  was  happening, 
was  a  monumental  task.  The  navy  couldn't  just  get  together 
and  head  there,  or  the  Japanese  fleet  and  planes  would  have 
attacked  us.  This  would  also  have  given  their  ground  forces 
on  Leyte  time  to  reinforce  and  dig  in  more.  Surprise  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  war. 

In  our  travels,  we  went  by  way  of  Eniwetok  again,  where 
I  spent  my  21st  birthday.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  island  of 
Manus,  way  down  by  New  Guinea,  not  too  far  from  Australia, 
crossing  the  equator  on  the  way.  This  is  a  real  experience  for 
anyone,  anywhere,  who  crosses  for  the  first  time.  Those  who 
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had  crossed  before  took  over  the  ship,  (of  course,  there  had  to 
be  exceptions,  as  we  had  to  be  ready  for  enemy  action  at  any 
time),  and  the  rest  of  us  were  initiated  into  the  "Ancient  Order 
of  the  Deep."  This  was  an  old  sailors'  custom  that  dated  back 
for  many  years,  and  war  time  was  no  exception.  Some  of  the 
things  that  went  on  were  pretty  bad,  with  that  bunch  of  rough 
guys  in  charge,  but  we  outnumbered  them,  and  so  at  times  we 
got  in  a  few  licks,  too.  I  don't  remember  all  that  went  on,  but 
I  recall  being  hosed  down  and  sliding  down  some  chute  and 
at  the  bottom  was  a  line  of  guys  with  paddles  to  swat  you  on 
the  rear.  With  those  wet  clothes,  it  really  stung.  Then,  too, 
there  were  the  green  biscuits  we  were  forced  to  eat,  bitter  as 
gall,  which  had  quinine  in  them.  It  wouldn't  hurt  you — in  fact 
it  was  given  for  the  prevention  of  malaria.  Our  team  had  to 
take  quinine  pills  regularly  anyway. 

There  were  some  fights  amonp,  the  crew  that  day,  too. 
One  of  the  old  chiefs,  who  had  crossed  the  equator  longer  ago 
than  anyone  else,  was  King  Neptune  for  the  day,  and  dis- 
pensed discipline  and  justice  without  mercy.  I  don't  believe 
anyone  got  seriously  hurt,  but  we  must  have  been  a  sad- 
looking  crew  when  it  was  over.  The  day  we  crossed  was 
October  1,  1944. 

We  had  already  crossed  the  international  dateline  going 
to  Saipan,  and  on  other  trips,  but  there  was  no  initiation  in  the 
"Sacred  Order  of  the  Golden  Dragon."  All  you  do  is  jump 
ahead  a  day  or  fall  back  a  day,  depending  on  which  way  you 
are  going.  As  I  recall,  on  the  trip  out  we  had  a  week  without 
a  Sunday,  and  coming  back  we  had  a  week  with  two 
Tuesdays.  It  didn't  make  much  difference  to  us,  though,  as 
each  day  was  about  the  same. 

On  this  trip  our  troops  were  on  board  ship  something  like 
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45  days  while  everything  was  being  put  together.  In  the  hot, 
sticky  climate,  and  in  those  crowded,  smelly  sleeping 
compartments,  they  may  have  looked  forward  to  going  into 
battle  where  they  would  at  least  be  on  solid  ground  and  doing 
what  they  had  been  trained  for.  On  the  ship  they  were  in  the 
way  all  the  time,  their  gear  was  all  over  the  place,  the  bath- 
rooms were  in  constant  demand,  and  the  chow  lines  seemed 
almost  endless  at  times.  The  crew  had  to  be  fed  first  so  we 
could  get  to  our  watches  and  keep  the  ship  operating.  It  was 
pretty  miserable  for  all  of  us. 

On  October  3,  1944,  we  dropped  anchor  at  Manus,  one 
of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  and  we  were  all  able  to  go  ashore  on 
a  small,  sandy  island  in  the  harbor  for  an  afternoon,  a  few  at 
a  time.  I  was  real  popular  there,  because  everyone  was  issued 
two  cans  of  beer  when  they  went  ashore,  and  instead  of 
turning  mine  down,  I  took  them  and  gave  them  away.  I 
figured  if  those  men  thought  that  would  help  them  forget  a 
little  of  what  they  had  gone  through  and  face  what  lay  ahead, 
who  was  I  to  deny  them  a  little  beer. 

The  stopover  here  was  helpful,  but  we  could  never  fully 
relax,  because  of  the  constant  threat  of  Japanese  ships  or 
planes  attacking  us.  There  were  a  lot  of  other  ships  with  us,  as 
we  were  getting  our  convoys  ready  for  the  trip  to  Leyte.  I'm 
sure  there  were  ships  assembling  in  groups  in  other  places, 
also,  as  this  was  perhaps  the  biggest  operation  of  the  war.  We 
were  going  right  into  the  heart  of  Japanese-occupied  territory, 
bypassing  some  of  their  bases,  going  in  between  some  of  the 
other  islands,  to  Leyte.  The  ensuing  naval  battle  during  the 
invasion  was  probably  the  turning  point  in  defeating  the 
enemy's  naval  forces,  although  there  was  still  a  lot  of  fight  in 
them  for  a  long  time  after  that.  If  our  forces  hadn't  won  this 
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sea-battle,  we  who  were  invading  would  have  been  caught  in 
the  middle  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Japanese  with 
disastrous  results. 

When  we  were  ready  to  leave  Manus  for  the  last  leg  of 
the  trip,  our  officer,  Lt.  Ayers,  asked  for  three  of  our  bunch  to 
go  aboard  an  LST  and  provide  communications  on  the  beach 
for  another  outfit  that  was  hitting  the  beach  with  us.  It  was 
just  a  temporary  assignment  and  they  would  rejoin  us  on  the 
beach.  I  was  told  to  stay  with  the  main  group,  so  Noble, 
Wally,  and  Henry  went.  We  didn't  see  them  again  until  we 
were  all  on  the  beach  at  Leyte.  Our  group  had  become  so 
close  that  we  really  missed  each  other,  and  we  were  glad 
when  we  were  reunited  again.  An  LST  was  a  slower  ship  than 
the  ones  like  ours,  so  they  left  Manus  two  days  before  us,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  invasion  site  the  same  time  as  the  other 
ships. 
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Chapter  8 


Leyte:   The  Big  One 

D-Day  for  Leyte  was  October  20,  1944.  The  morning  of 
the  invasion  was  an  awesome  sight,  as  this  type  of  battle 
always  was.  The  big  battleships  and  cruisers  were  several 
miles  out  from  shore,  lobbing  their  12-  or  16-inch  diameter 
shells  in  at  the  beach  causing  huge  explosions.  Closer  in  from 
them  were  destroyers  and  escort  ships  with  their  smaller 
shells  pounding  away,  and  closer  yet  were  rocket-launching 
ships  with  their  rockets  whooshing  by  in  volleys  and  creating 
havoc  on  the  beach.  We  could  hear  the  big  shells  whistling 
and  screaming  over  our  heads  and  see  the  flash  as  they 
exploded  on  shore.  Besides  this,  there  were  our  planes  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  until  you  wouldn't  think  anything  would  be 
left  of  the  place.  In  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  we  could  see  out- 
lines of  ships  as  their  big  guns  lit  up  the  sky  like  lightning, 
and  we  could  catch  glimpses  of  what  was  going  on  around 
us.  It  all  looked  rather  ghostly. 

We  were  up  about  3  a.m.  to  get  ready.  We  ate  (they 
always  fed  everyone  as  good  a  meal  as  they  could  manage 
before  the  battle  started,  as  no  one  knew  when  we  would  get 
to  eat  again,  and  for  some  it  would  be  their  last  meal).  We 
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also  checked  gear,  radios,  carbines,  ammunition,  rations, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  went  over  our  last-minute  instructions.  We 
were  always  plenty  early  and  had  to  wait  around,  but  we 
wouldn't  have  been  sleeping  anyway.  I  don't  think  anyone  did 
much  sleeping  the  night  before  an  invasion,  with  so  many 
things  going  through  their  minds.  Everyone  would  talk  in 
subdued  tones  or  not  at  all.  We  would  act  kind  of  nonchalant, 
like  it  was  just  another  day,  but  inside  you  knew  it  wasn't,  and 
you  would  find  yourself  wondering  if  everyone  would  all  still 
be  around  by  the  next  night. 

I  remember  looking  at  my  teammates  and  thinking  of  the 
different  personalities  and  characteristics  each  one  con- 
tributed to  our  little  group,  and  trying  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  without  them.  I  decided  I  did  not  want  to  find 
out.  I  had  my  last  letters  written,  just  in  case,  and  had  prayed 
a  little  longer  than  usual  for  my  loved  ones  at  home  and  for 
the  guys  I  was  with.  There  wasn't  any  joking  or  clowning 
around  at  this  time. 

I  don't  remember  ever  being  fearful,  as  I  had  placed 
myself  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  my  testimony  was  strong 
enough  to  know  that  if  it  was  His  will,  I  would  come  through 
all  right,  and  if  it  wasn't,  then  I  should  accept  whatever  He 
had  in  mind  for  me.  I  never  doubted  that  our  country  would 
win  the  war,  and  was  confident  that  each  invasion  would  be 
successful;  which,  no  doubt,  helped  me  have  a  positive 
attitude. 

Finally,  it  was  our  turn  to  go  over  the  side  and  scramble 
down  the  landing  nets  into  the  small  boats.  This  is  quite  a  feat 
in  itself.  The  ship  is  rolling  with  the  pitch  and  toss  of  the 
waves,  and  the  small  boats  are  bouncing  all  over  the 
place.  The  net  you  climb  down  is  banging  against  the  side  of 
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the  ship  and  then  swinging  out  as  the  ship  rolls  the  other  way, 
and  there  are  guys  around  you  trying  to  climb  down  also.  You 
soon  learn  not  to  hold  on  to  the  horizontal  strands  of  the  net 
as  you  go  down,  because  some  guy  above  will  mash  your 
hand  as  he  steps  where  you  are  holding.  So  you  hold  on  to  the 
vertical  strands.  With  all  the  gear  you  are  carrying,  if  you 
were  to  fall  or  get  knocked  off,  you  would  sink  out  of  sight  in 
the  ocean  before  you  could  unload  it.  This  happened  more 
than  once  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  and  some  men  were  lost. 
It  was  always  good  to  get  into  the  boat. 

Now  there  was  more  waiting  as  the  small  landing  craft 
would  rendezvous  in  circles,  waiting  for  the  precise  moment 
to  head  for  the  beach.  It  had  to  be  timed  just  right  so  that  the 
bombardment  would  stop  just  before  we  got  there  and  the 
Japanese  would  not  have  time  to  regroup  and  get  organized. 
You  would  think  there  could  not  be  anyone  alive  after  such  a 
terrific  pounding,  but  as  soon  as  it  stopped  they  would  start 
crawling  out  of  their  holes  and  dugouts  and  bunkers. 

This  is  quite  an  experience — crouched  in  the  landing 
craft  peering  over  the  sides  (it  is  daylight  now)  at  the  hell 
going  on  around  you.  There  are  shells  whistling  over  your 
head  that  you  hope  don't  fall  short.  Planes  are  diving  at 
designated  targets;  fortifications,  gun  emplacements,  pill 
boxes,  underground  bunkers,  airstrips,  tanks,  communication 
facilities,  barracks,  roads,  command  posts — anything  that 
would  hamper  the  enemy  or  destroy  his  ability  to  fight  back. 
The  ships  had  designated  targets,  also,  so  they  would  not  be 
aiming  at  the  same  thing.  Both  planes  and  ships  had  to  watch 
out  for  and  fight  off  any  Japanese  planes  or  ships  that  chal- 
lenged our  forces,  as  well.  Fortunately,  our  air  force  gained 
control  of  the  air,  and  the  enemy  aircraft  were  either  driven 
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off  or  shot  down  into  the  sea  with  engines  screaming  or  to 
explode  as  they  hit  the  ground.  Regrettably,  some  of  ours 
were  lost  also. 

There  were  explosions  almost  constantly,  and  the  noise 
was  deafening.  Smoke  filled  the  air,  fires  were  burning  on  the 
beach,  buildings  and  foliage  were  in  ruins.  Wreckage  of  boats 
and  docks  were  in  the  water  and  sometimes  bodies  were  in 
sight.  It  is  overwhelming— almost  to  the  point  where  you 
think  it  is  a  bad  dream  and  wish  you  could  yell  and  wake 
up.  However,  no  one  was  saying  anything — you  couldn't  have 
heard  anyway — you  went  over  in  your  mind  the  things  you 
were  supposed  to  do  when  you  got  to  the  beach. 

As  I  looked  around  at  my  boys,  I  could  see  they  were  a 
little  white-faced,  gripping  their  weapons  a  little  harder  than 
necessary.  But  I  knew  they  would  do  their  jobs  okay  once  we 
get  there.  I  needed  to  stay  calm  so  they  would.  I  would  have 
hated  to  have  anything  happen  to  any  one  of  them. 

I  tried  not  to  think  of  what  could  happen,  but  thought 
about  what  we  needed  to  do,  and  if  we  brought  all  our  gear 
and  radio  equipment  with  us.  We  carried  two  backpacks,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,  with  a  bedroll  (tarp  and  poncho)  rolled  up 
and  bent  into  an  upside  down  "U"  across  the  back  of  our 
necks  and  down  the  sides.  On  our  web  belts  hung  a  canteen 
full  of  water,  a  knife  or  bayonet,  and  some  clips  of  ammu- 
nition. We  also  had  our  rifles,  of  course,  plus  a  30-  or  40- 
pound  section  of  radio  or  signal  lights,  or  batteries.  We  took 
off  most  of  it  while  circling  in  the  landing  craft,  to  ease  our 
backs  a  little.  Besides,  if  our  landing  craft  got  hit  by  shellfire, 
or  struck  a  reef,  or  tipped  over,  we  would  probably  have  been 
thrown  into  the  water  and  would  have  had  to  swim  for  shore. 

I  was  always  glad  to  get  ashore,  as  I  nearly  always  got 
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seasick  in  these  small  boats  because  of  the  way  they  bobbed 
up  and  down  and  because  the  engines  gave  off  such  terrible 
fumes.  They  held  about  20  men  and  gear,  or  a  jeep  and  10 
men.  Our  team  always  went  in  together. 

Finally,  the  signal  came  to  line  up  the  landing  craft 
facing  the  beach,  and  we  headed  in  at  full  speed.  We  tried  to 
stay  in  line  with  the  other  boats,  much  like  a  cavalry  charge, 
so  we  could  hit  the  beach  about  the  same  time  for  our  own 
protection.  You  didn't  want  to  find  yourself  on  the  beach  all 
alone.  There  were  hundreds  of  these  small  landing  craft 
stretching  for  miles  along  the  coast,  heading  for  the  beach  in 
wave  after  wave,  a  minute  or  so  apart. 

Just  before  we  got  there,  all  the  firing  stopped  and  the 
sudden  silence  was  ominous  as  we  wondered  what  lay  ahead. 
Speed  was  important  then  so  we  could  get  ashore  and  dig  in 
and  get  some  troops  in  before  the  Japanese  could  come  out  of 
their  holes  and  regroup.  The  first  waves  of  bouts  would  hit  the 
beach  and  lower  their  ramp  so  the  men  could  run  out  through 
the  surf  to  take  up  positions  on  shore.  The  landing  craft  would 
then  back  out  and  head  for  their  ship  to  reload  with  troops  or 
supplies,  and  head  in  again.  Those  first  waves  of  troops  were 
supposed  to  secure  a  foothold  so  the  men  coming  in  the  next 
waves  could  get  ashore  without  having  enemy  guns  pounding 
them.  It  was  important  to  get  as  many  troops  on  the  beach  as 
we  could,  in  the  quickest  time  possible,  so  they  would  have 
enough  force  to  sustain  themselves  and  push  the  enemy  back. 
If  just  those  of  us  in  the  first  few  waves  were  left  on  our  own, 
we  would  have  been  in  big  trouble. 

The  equipment  had  to  be  unloaded:  artillery,  tanks, 
jeeps,  trucks,  etc.,  as  we  could  not  rely  on  our  ship's  guns  then 
for  fear  of  hitting  our  own  men.  The  troops  would  try  to  push 
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Photo  #6  -  Wally  Mastros,  Noble  Crew,  Don  Bush 
Leyte  -  October  22,  1944 
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inland  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  the  enemy  away  from  the 
beach  area,  so  reinforcements  and  other  supplies  could  keep 
coming  in. 

Our  job  was  to  get  our  radios  set  up  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  keep  in  contact  with  our  ship  to  channel  in 
troops,  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  We  dug  into  the  sandy  beach,  far  enough  inland  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  equipment  that  was  coming  in,  and  close 
enough  to  the  shore  so  our  signalmen  could  wave  the  boats  in 
and  signal  to  them.  Noble,  Wally,  and  Henry  joined  us,  and 
we  were  a  full  team  again.  I  was  glad. 

We  dug  in  fairly  deep  and  hilled-up  the  sand  around  our 
radios  so  we  would  have  some  cover  if  the  enemy  started 
shelling  the  beach  or  snipers  started  firing  at  us.  We  were  on 
the  go  a  lot,  delivering  messages  to  the  beach  commander  or 
other  units,  or  getting  orders  to  send,  or  directing  boats.  Only 
a  couple  of  men  manned  the  radios  at  a  time  and  some  of  the 
signalmen  were  busily  waving  boats  in,  or  sending  messages 
to  them  by  flag,  or  by  flashing  light.  Someone  had  to  be  on 
the  lookout,  too.  We  were  pretty  good  targets  and  couldn't 
move  into  the  jungle  for  cover.  Our  job  was  on  the  beach,  and 
it  was  a  pretty  active  place  by  now. 

We  were  glad  to  have  our  little  dugout  that  night  when 
the  Japanese  counterattacked  and  almost  got  back  to  the  beach 
area.  By  that  time  there  were  a  lot  of  Filipino  civilians  on  the 
beach  with  us  who  had  come  out  of  the  hills  and  hiding  places 
looking  for  protection  and  food. 

When  word  of  the  counterattack  came,  I  woke  up  the 
other  guys,  and  we  all  crouched  in  our  foxholes  with  our  wea- 
pons at  the  ready.  But  we  would  have  been  no  match  for  those 
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suicidal  Japanese  troops  if  they  had  come  in  force.  We  had 
our  backs  to  the  ocean  and  nowhere  to  go.  Fortunately,  the 
attack  was  stopped  before  it  reached  us. 

The  first  few  hours  on  the  beachhead  were  very  hectic, 
and  it  looked  like  mass  confusion  everywhere.  Landing  craft 
were  bringing  in  more  troops,  who  ran  furiously  for  cover. 
These  troops  would  then  re-group  and  push  inland.  Larger 
landing  craft  were  unloading  equipment  that  was  headed  in  all 
directions.  Supplies  were  being  unloaded:  ammunition,  food 
and  water,  medical  equipment,  tents,  etc.  You  could  have 
been  run  over  or  trampled  if  you  didn't  watch  out.  Each  group 
or  unit  knew  where  they  were  supposed  to  be,  but  somehow 
it  didn't  always  run  as  smoothly  as  on  paper.  Some  of  the 
equipment  broke  down,  got  stuck  or  got  blasted;  there  were 
Japanese  materials,  equipment,  and  gun  emplacements  clut- 
tering up  the  place;  and  the  countryside  was  devastated.  It  was 
a  mess.  War  is  not  pretty. 

There  were  guns  firing  and  explosions  almost 
continuously.  Planes  were  streaking  overhead  to  attack  targets 
or  observe.  The  ships  that  were  bombarding  the  beach  before 
the  landing  were  then  throwing  their  big  shells  over  the  beach 
area  to  targets  farther  back  in  the  hills,  where  they  were  di- 
rected by  the  observation  planes  or  by  ground  spotters. 
Motors  were  roaring,  men  were  yelling,  shouting,  cursing, 
and,  yes,  moaning.  The  medics  and  stretcher  bearers  were 
busy,  too.  We  had  a  hard  time  hearing  our  radios  or  getting 
messages  through  at  times.  At  least,  we  were  so  busy  and  had 
so  much  going  on  we  didn't  have  time  to  think  about  what 
might  happen. 

Later,  back  aboard  ship,  as  we  tried  to  settle  back  into  the 
routine  of  being  part  of  the  crew  again,  we  would  ponder  on 
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those  things.  We  would  then  talk  a  little  about  what  went  on, 
reminisce,  make  a  few  feeble  jokes,  act  callous  and  non- 
chalant, while  inside  we  would  be  very  relieved  and  glad  it 
was  over.  We  would  finally  fall  into  our  bunks,  exhausted. 

We  were  on  the  beach  this  time  about  three  days,  living 
in  foxholes.  We  ate  K  or  C  rations,  or  whatever  we  could 
rustle  up,  and  washed  our  hands  and  utensils  in  the  dirty- 
ocean,  or  in  the  sand.  We  were  never  out  of  our  clothes.  We 
were  unshaven  and  filthy,  hot,  crawly,  and  itchy,  going  to  the 
bathroom  wherever  we  could  (or  holding  it),  having  very  little 
sleep,  and  never  comfortable.  It  got  pretty  cold  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  daytime  we  would  swelter.  It's  a  good  thing  we 
were  young  and  tough.  What  a  paradise  on  a  tropical  island! 
I  could  never  fully  relax,  as  I  took  my  responsibilities 
seriously,  and  people  were  depending  on  me. 

The  huge  naval  battle  I  mentioned  took  place  at  the  first 
of  this  invasion,  as  the  Japanese  sent  all  their  available  ships 
and  planes  to  try  to  destroy  our  invasion  forces.  We  weren't 
in  on  it  ourselves,  but  we  heard  reports  of  how  fierce  it  was 
and  thought  we  could  hear  some  of  the  rumble  of  the  big 
guns,  like  thunder,  off  in  the  distance. 

By  this  time'  the  invasion  was  well  underway  and 
progressing  successfully.  We  weren't  needed  on  the  beach 
anymore,  so  we  called  in  one  of  the  landing  craft  from  our 
ship  and  waded  out  to  the  ramp  so  we  could  climb  aboard 
with  our  gear  and  equipment.  We  left  our  little  sandy  dugouts 
and  headed  back  home  to  the  Cavalier.  What  a  dirty, 
scroungy,  red-eyed,  smelly  bunch  we  were;  but  we  had  done 
our  job  well  and  were  all  still  in  one  piece — and  that's  what 
mattered. 

It  was  discovered  that  a  piece  of  our  radio  equipment  had 
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been  left  ashore,  so  I  was  called  up  before  the  Captain  to 
account  for  it.  He  wanted  to  know  which  one  of  my  boys  was 
responsible  for  that  piece  so  he  could  discipline  him,  but  I 
told  him  we  just  all  grabbed  something  to  bring  back,  and  I 
was  blaming  no  one  in  particular,  as  I  was  in  charge.  I  wasn't 
about  to  name  anyone  and  get  him  in  trouble.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  as  he  knew  we  were  a  good  team,  and  we  did  our 
job  well.  I  don't  think  he  really  wanted  to  discipline  any  of 
us.  He  could  have  put  me  on  report,  but  instead  just  cautioned 
me  to  be  more  careful  the  next  time,  and  to  have  someone 
responsible  for  each  piece  of  equipment,  which  I  had  already 
done.  Be  more  careful  ...  I  was  just  glad  to  have  us  all  back 
safely,  and  that  piece  of  radio  equipment  wasn't  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  what  was  ruined  or  wasted  on  that  invasion,  or  any 
invasion. 

One  other  time  I  almost  got  into  trouble.  There  was  a 
little  room  up  above  the  radio  shack  where  the  ship  had  a 
short-distance  radio  transmitter  to  contact  the  other  ships  in 
our  convoy.  I  took  over  the  evening  watch  and  noted  that 
there  had  been  some  messages  in  and  out  during  the  day. 
There  was  no  activity,  just  dead  silence,  while  I  was  there;  so 
after  a  while  I  sent  a  short  interrogatory  message  to  see  if  we 
were  still  in  contact.  No  answer.  But  the  chief  radio  man  came 
bounding  up  and  told  me  that  circuit  was  not  to  be  used  at 
night  because  the  enemy  might  be  able  to  trace  it  with  their 
direction  finders  if  it  was.  Well,  nobody  had  told  me  that. 

The  next  day  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  com- 
munications officer  for  discipline.  He  told  me  that  the 
Admiral  on  another  ship  had  heard  about  it  and  gave  orders  to 
have  me  punished.  Then  he  told  me  that  Lt.  Ayers  had  told 
him  and  the  commanding  officer  what  a  good  job  I  was  doing 
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with  the  beach  party  team  and  they  also  knew  I  was  doing 
good  on  board  ship,  so  they  figured  the  worry  I  had  gone 
through,  wondering  what  was  going  to  be  done,  would  be  all 
the  punishment  they  would  hand  out.  I  hadn't  been  worried 
too  much,  but  I  was  relieved,  as  it  could  have  been  much 
worse.  I  kind  of  think,  too,  that  they  wanted  to  drop  it,  or 
maybe  some  of  the  higher-ups  might  have  gotten  into  trouble, 
too.  Anyway,  being  well  thought  of  paid  off. 

On  October  29,  1944,  our  ship  returned  to  Manus,  then 
went  on  to  Oro  Bay  and  New  Guinea  where  we  picked  up  a 
load  of  paratroopers  and  supplies.  We  were  there  a  few  days, 
loading  up,  and  we  did  see  a  little  of  the  immediate  area  right 
by  the  dock.  This  was  pretty  primitive  country,  and  the 
natives  looked  like  the  savages  they  were,  so  we  didn't 
wander  off. 

The  paratroopers  were  a  tough  outfit,  and  I  was  glad  they 
were  on  our  side.  I  suppose  they  were  to  be  air-dropped  in 
strategic  locations  to  further  destroy  and  demoralize  the 
enemy.  We  took  them  back  to  Leyte  and  unloaded  them.  By 
then  the  Allied  Forces  were  pouring  men  and  equipment  onto 
Leyte  and  were  securing  the  entire  island. 

It  was  safe  enough  by  this  time  for  our  beautiful,  white, 
hospital  ships  to  be  there.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  have 
medical  help  so  near,  and  many  lives  and  limbs  were  saved  by 
the  doctors  and  nurses  aboard.  They  were  in  some  danger, 
too,  as  the  enemy  didn't  always  consider  them  off  limits  for 
attack. 

They  had  appropriate  names,  such  as  the  USS  Mercy  and 
USS  Hope,  and  their  facilities  and  medical  staffs  were 
comparable  to  hospitals  in  the  states.  The  greatest  number  of 
casualties  in  an  invasion  were  usually  sustained  while  making 
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the  beach  landings  and  securing  a  foothold  in  the  first  hours 
or  days  of  the  operation.  At  that  time,  about  the  only  source 
of  medical  help  available  was  the  medics  or  hospital  corps- 
men  who  were  with  the  troops.  They  performed  heroically 
and  capably,  saving  many  lives,  but  were  limited  in  what  they 
could  do.  We  did  not  have  airfields  established  for  a  while,  to 
fly  out  the  wounded,  and  it  was  thousands  of  miles  to  a  hos- 
pital, so  these  ships  were  wonderful  to  have. 

The  successful  invasion  of  Leyte  gave  us  a  base  right  in 
the  heart  of  Japanese-occupied  territory  and  could  hit  them 
where  it  hurt.  It  was  at  Leyte  that  General  MacArthur  waded 
ashore  that  first  day  and  said,  "I  have  returned,"  which  he  had 
promised  to  do  when  he  was  driven  off  Bataan  and  Correg- 
idor  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  We  could  always  say  that 
we  got  there  ahead  of  him,  though. 
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Chapter  9 

The  Holidays 
and  Homesickness 


We  left  Leyte  and  returned  to  Manus  again  for  a  few 
days,  where  we  were  able  to  enjoy  movies  in  the  mess  hall 
and  also  had  Thanksgiving  dinner.  This  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  our  regular  chow,  and  even  though  it  did  not 
compare  to  one  of  my  Mother's  dinners,  it  was  great  under  the 
circumstances.  These  supplies  would  have  had  to  be  loaded 
aboard  before  we  left  Pearl  Harbor  in  September,  and  kept  in 
storage.  There  were  no  fresh  vegetables,  of  course,  but  as  I 
recall,  there  was  turkey,  dehydrated  potatoes  and  gravy,  a 
canned  vegetable,  bread,  probably  canned  yams,  and  sheet 
cake.  It  was  all  piled  together  on  our  trays  but  I,  for  one, 
appreciated  the  effort  to  make  this  day  a  little  special. 
Regardless  of  our  situation,  we  did  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful 
for. 

Earlier  in  the  month  I  had  been  able  to  vote  for  the  first 
time.  I  took  a  poll  from  my  nine  guys.  They  voted  five  to  four 
for  President  Roosevelt,  so  I  voted  for  him,  since  none  of 
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them  were  old  enough  to  vote  yet!  Our  mess  hall  was  used  for 
the  election  and  we  had  polling  booths,  judges,  etc.,  right  on 
board  ship.  After  all,  voting  was  one  of  the  freedoms  we  were 
fighting  to  preserve,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  that  privilege. 

We  went  on  to  Aitape,  another  place  in  New  Guinea,  to 
stand  by  and  get  ready  for  the  next  invasion.  We  were  there 
nearly  a  month,  and  we  had  time  to  write  a  few  letters  and  see 
some  more  of  the  movies  shown  in  our  mess  hall,  which 
doubled  as  a  recreation  room.  We  hadn't  had  any  mail  from 
home  since  leaving  Pearl  Harbor  in  September,  and  it  wasn't 
any  wonder.  How  could  they  get  mail  out  to  all  those 
thousands  of  ships  when  we  were  on  the  move  so  much  and 
in  combat,  not  even  knowing  where  we  would  be  going  next? 
The  fact  that  we  received  any  mail  at  all  was  a  credit  to 
American  ingenuity.  It  was  very  disheartening  not  hearing 
from  home  for  so  long,  and  I  know  the  folks  spent  many 
anguished  days  when  they  didn't  hear  from  me  for  long 
periods,  also.  When  we  did  get  mail,  the  whole  atmosphere 
aboard  ship  would  change,  and  the  guys  would  be  telling  each 
other  about  things  in  the  letters  and  joking  a  little,  and  even 
a  few  tunes  were  whistled. 

It  was  a  time  to  dream  about  home  and  families,  friends, 
and  sweethearts.  We  always  shared  things  with  each  other  and 
knew  quite  a  bit  about  each  other's  lives.  It  wasn't  always 
good  news,  though.  I  remember  when  Wally  got  a  "Dear 
John"  from  his  girl  and  was  kind  of  broken  up  about  it.  Also, 
when  Noble  received  word  that  his  grandfather  had  passed 
away — he  had  been  raised  by  his  grandparents,  as  his  mother 
died  when  he  was  very  young.  Dechow  also  received  word 
that  his  father  died,  sometime  during  the  course  of  the  war.  At 
times  like  this  I  would  talk  to  them  privately  and  in  my 
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clumsy  way  try  to  help  them  understand  and  ease  their 
sorrows  the  best  I  could.  There  was  no  way  they  could  go 
home  to  help  out,  and  the  letters  they  had  to  write  back  were 
very  difficult.  Most  of  my  boys  had  problems  at  one  time  or 
another  and  would  talk  them  over  with  me.  Here  I  was,  not 
much  more  than  a  boy  myself,  and  yet  I  had  some  background 
in  religion  and  had  matured  somewhat  from  the  responsi- 
bilities I  had  been  given  at  home  and  also  from  being  in 
charge  of  this  group  through  all  these  challenging  times.  I  was 
the  nearest  thing  they  had  to  a  father  figure,  so  I  guess  it  was 
natural.  Some  of  them  confirmed  this  later. 

Christmas  of  1944  was  spent  at  Aitape  and,  as  always,  in 
the  American  way,  our  leaders  went  all  out  to  see  that  every 
serviceman  had  a  traditional  meal  like  the  one  we  had  on 
Thanksgiving.  Our  ship's  carpenters  made  a  Christmas  tree 
out  of  wood  and  metal,  and  set  it  up  in  the  mess  hall.  It  was 
decorated  with  such  things  as  packages,  colored  paper,  and 
hand-made  ornaments  and  trinkets.  I  guess  servicemen 
created  some  of  the  first  artificial  Christmas  trees.  They  were 
not  too  natural  looking,  but  at  least  they  were  something  to 
remind  us  there  was  more  to  life  than  just  the  death  and 
destruction  of  war.  We  followed  as  much  of  a  holiday 
schedule  as  possible,  considering  the  conditions  we  were 
under.  There  were  no  presents,  and  lots  of  homesickness,  but 
we  managed  to  enjoy  the  festivities  anyway.  Some  letters 
were  written,  and  thoughts  of  home  were  on  our  minds.  It  was 
not  exactly  a  happy  day,  but  it  was  a  welcome  break  from  our 
usual  somber  existence.  I  was  glad  to  be  with  good  friends 
rather  than  with  strangers.  Christmas  music  was  even  played 
over  the  PA  system.  It  was  kind  of  ironic  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  when  we  were  engaged  in  this  horrible 
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war.  I  think  it  might  have  been  here  that  a  USO  show  caught 
up  with  us.  It  was  nothing  big,  just  a  small  group  who  played 
or  sang  a  few  songs  and  did  a  couple  of  dances.  I  remember 
Jack  Dempsey  was  the  only  one  I  knew.  At  least  it  was 
something  from  home — half  a  world  away. 
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Chapter  10 

Lingayen  Gulf: 
In  the  Hornet's  Nest 

We  left  Aitape  two  days  after  Christmas,  loaded  with 
troops  and  supplies  for  our  next  invasion,  which  turned  out  to 
be  Lingayen  Gulf,  to  the  north  of  Manila  on  the  Island  of 
Luzon.  Again,  we  were  bypassing  some  of  the  other  Japanese 
strongholds  and  going  right  into  their  midst  to  hit  them  where 
it  hurt.  MacArthur  was  a  brilliant  strategist  and  continually 
caught  the  enemy  off  guard.  We  would  be  surrounded  by 
Japanese  forces,  on  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  so  the  elements  of 
surprise  and  speed,  plus  immense  firepower,  were  extremely 
important  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

My  log  says  that  on  January  2,  1945,  our  convoy  was 
attacked  by  a  Japanese  bomber,  but  repulsed  it.  On  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  the  month  we  passed  Leyte.  The  next  four  days  our 
convoy  traveled  through  the  South  China  Sea,  which  was 
considered  to  be  enemy  territory,  changing  course  at  night  to 
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throw  them  off.  The  Japanese  knew  we  were  coming,  but  not 
where  we  were  going  to  hit.  During  this  time  we  were 
attacked  by  submarines,  planes,  and  destroyers,  but  our  ships 
managed  to  sink  one  sub  and  one  destroyer  and  to  shoot  down 
eight  planes.  We  had  fighting  ships  with  us,  and  many  ships 
like  us,  so  we  weren't  fighting  alone. 

Our  convoy  suffered  some  damage  but  remained  intact 
and  stayed  on  course  for  Lingayen  Gulf.  The  enemy  was  not 
able  to  turn  us  back,  although  one  of  our  ships  got  hit  with  a 
suicide  plane  and  suffered  29  dead.  These  kamikaze  attacks, 
as  the  Japanese  called  them,  were  hard  to  defend  against,  as 
the  pilot  would  dive  for  a  ship,  and  unless  you  could  knock 
the  plane  out  of  the  air  it  would  slam  into  the  ship  and 
explode  with  all  of  its  bombs.  These  pilots  thought  that  if  they 
lost  their  lives  doing  this  they  would  be  taken  to  Heaven,  and 
so  they  were  all  psyched  up  before  they  even  took  off.  It  was 
a  desperate  attempt  the  Japanese  used  to  try  to  turn  us  back, 
and  it  was  a  terrifying  thing — especially  as  they  were  con- 
tinually after  our  ship  because  it  had  the  Commodore 
aboard.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  convoy,  not  just  at  this 
time,  but  all  through  the  war. 

January  9,  1945,  was  D-Day  at  Lingayen  Gulf.  It  was  a 
bright,  sunny  day,  beautiful  and  warm — too  bad  to  ruin  it  with 
the  holocaust  of  war. 

The  conditions  were  about  the  same  as  at  Leyte,  with  a 
huge  bombardment  of  the  landing  area  before  we  arrived.  We 
crouched  in  our  landing  craft,  waded  ashore  and  set  up  on  the 
beach.  However,  before  we  could  get  very  much  of  the 
supplies  and  equipment  unloaded  from  the  ships  standing  by 
offshore,  we  began  to  be  blasted  by  Japanese  artillery  that  had 
been  dug  into  the  mouth  of  caves  far  up  in  the  coastal 
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mountains  in  dense  forest.  They  evidently  had  their  guns 
zeroed  in  on  our  section  of  the  beach.  They  would  fire  and 
then  pull  back  under  cover  in  the  caves  so  it  was  hard  to  spot 
them  and  harder  to  knock  them  out. 

The  shells  were  screaming  over  our  heads  from  both 
directions  as  our  ships  answered  back,  trying  to  protect  us. 
The  enemy  shells  were  too  close  for  comfort,  hitting  on  the 
beach  around  us  and  in  the  ocean,  where  our  smaller  ships 
and  landing  craft  were  trying  to  unload.  There  were  stacks  of 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  around  us,  so  we  felt  it  pru- 
dent for  our  beach  party  members  to  take  cover  farther  inland. 
We  could  not  move  into  the  jungle  for  cover,  as  the  troops 
could,  because  our  job  was  on  the  beach,  directing  the  unload- 
ing. If  we  were  not  there,  many  lives  and  much  equipment 
and  supplies  would  have  been  in  jeopardy.  We  crawled  over 
some  small  sand  ridges,  scooped  out  shallow  foxholes,  and 
curled  up  in  them  for  protection.  I  remember  thinking  that  I 
was  glad  my  Mother  could  not  see  me  at  that  time. 

Our  radios  were  still  on  the  beach,  but  I  had  turned  them 
up  so  I  could  hear  them.  We  were  only  10  yards  or  so  away 
from  them,  and  we  did  not  want  to  be  exposed  long  enough  to 
pack  them  up  and  move  them. 

As  I  watched,  an  enemy  shell  hit  one  of  the  smaller  ships 
that  was  in  close  to  the  beach  trying  to  unload.  The  explosion 
blew  one  of  the  crew  members  out  of  his  gun  turret  into  the 
ocean.  His  life  jacket  was  smoldering,  and  I  could  tell  he  was 
hurt  pretty  bad  and  nearly  unconscious.  The  ship  immediately 
began  backing  out  to  sea  to  get  out  of  range.  They  had  fire 
aboard  as  well  as  other  damage  to  contend  with  and  had  to 
leave  their  man  floating  in  the  water.  Seeing  his  predicament, 
I  left  my  little  sanctuary,  crawled  out  to  our  radio,  and 
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contacted  one  of  the  landing  craft  from  our  ship  that  I  knew 
was  circling  out  beyond  range.  I  informed  them  of  the  man  in 
the  water,  who  was  floating  out  to  sea  by  now,  and  stayed 
there  to  direct  them  in  to  where  they  could  pick  him  up, 
which  they  did.  They  then  took  him  back  to  our  ship.  One  of 
the  officers  from  his  ship  was  left  on  shore,  where  he  had 
been  directing  their  unloading,  so  I  told  him  where  his  man 
was.  He  was  pretty  dazed  himself,  but  seemed  to  comprehend. 
I  heard  later  that  the  man  died,  but  at  least  we  tried. 

Our  beach  was  really  taking  a  pasting,  and  before  long 
our  beach  party  had  six  wounded  from  shrapnel  and  explo- 
sions. Our  beach  party  consisted  of  more  than  just  our  ten. 
There  were  about  twenty  more  from  our  ship  who  were  with 
us  in  other  capacities.  These  were  mostly  men  from  the  deck 
crew,  whose  responsibilities  included  getting  supplies  unload- 
ed from  our  small  boats  and  stacked  on  the  beach.  There  was 
also  a  corpsman  (medic),  a  mechanic,  and  a  ship's  photo- 
grapher, who  was  one  of  the  wounded.  One  man  was  hit  with 
shrapnel  just  as  Mastros  was  handing  him  a  drink  of  water.  At 
this  point  Wally  threw  down  the  cup  and  took  off  up  the 
beach,  scooping  out  foxholes  along  the  way  for  temporary 
cover.  Noble  took  off  with  him,  but  they  soon  were  back  and 
settled  down  to  perform  their  jobs  very  well.  It  was  an 
unnerving  time  for  all  of  us. 

None  of  our  ten  team  members  were  wounded,  although 
men  right  beside  us  were.  The  enemy's  bombardment 
continued,  and  our  ships  and  planes  had  not  been  able  to 
silence  them.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  that  section 
of  the  beach,  because  we  were  unable  to  continue  under  those 
conditions.  The  troops  who  came  in  on  the  first  waves  with  us 
had  pushed  on  inland  and  were  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  but  it 
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was  too  dangerous  to  bring  in  more  troops  and  supplies  at  this 
location.  There  would  have  been  a  large  number  of  casualties, 
and  we  in  the  beach  party  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
shelling  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  some  of  them.  The  six 
wounded  so  far  were  about  a  fifth  of  our  beach  party,  and  if 
we  kept  losing  more,  we  would  soon  have  been  unable  to 
carry  out  our  part  of  the  operation. 

We  were  ordered  to  go  about  a  mile  north  where,  evi- 
dently, the  Japanese  were  not  zeroed  in.  There,  we  were  to  set 
up  again  and  continue  our  operation.  We  sent  our  wounded 
back  to  our  ship  in  a  landing  craft  that  came  in  during  a  lull, 
and  some  of  the  others  went  by  boat  up  the  beach,  while 
others  walked  or  ran,  carrying  what  they  could.  I  sent  our 
radios  and  most  of  my  boys  by  boat,  but  Hankins  and  I  stayed 
behind  a  little  while  to  wave  off  some  of  the  landing  craft  and 
make  sure  they  all  got  the  word  to  move  on.  We  did  not  want 
anyone  else  coming  in  range  of  those  guns  if  we  could  help  it. 
I  knew  we  would  be  vulnerable  on  that  deserted  beach  all  by 
ourselves,  but  any  of  our  other  team  members  would  have 
stayed  with  me,  I  am  sure.  It  would  have  been  awful  not  to  be 
there  to  warn  others  away  who  were  depending  on  us  for 
guidance.  When  we  were  sure  all  the  landing  craft  and  ships 
were  headed  in  the  right  direction,  we  legged  it  up  to  the  new 
location  ourselves. 

We  had  a  new  officer  over  the  entire  beach  party  for  this 
operation.  He  had  come  aboard  sometime  after  Leyte  and 
brought  a  few  new  beach  party  members  with  him  for  us  to 
break  in.  Lt.  Ayers  had  been  a  good  officer  and  had  stuck  up 
for  us  and  gone  to  bat  for  me  with  the  Captain.  He  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  We  hated  to  lose  him. 

Our  new  officer  was  a  heavy-set  schoolteacher  who  had 
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been  called  into  active  duty,  but  who  was  completely  out  of 
place  there.  He  was  petrified,  and  I  am  sure  he  had  good 
reason  to  be,  as  this  was  his  first  experience  under  fire.  I 
know  he  never  expected  to  be  in  anything  like  this.  Anyway, 
he  was  no  help.  He  just  wandered  around  wringing  his  hands, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  Others  of  us  had  to  decide  things  and 
take  over.  He  would  just  huddle  in  his  hole  all  the  time  on  the 
first  beach,  and  when  we  got  to  the  second  beach,  he  was 
almost  in  a  daze.  We  had  two  of  his  new  beach  party  radio- 
men with  us,  and  I  had  left  Baker  and  Wheeler  on  board  ship, 
as  we  only  needed  five.  There  was  no  use  endangering  any 
more  men  than  we  had  to. 

When  Hankins  and  I  arrived  at  the  new  landing  area,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  the  whole  operation  was  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down.  There  were  soldiers  who  had  been  put  ashore 
at  the  wrong  beach  and  didn't  know  where  they  should  go  or 
what  to  do.  They  just  stood  around  or  sat  on  the  beach  waiting 
for  orders.  Members  of  our  beach  party  and  other  men  who 
had  been  separated  from  their  units  were  also  in  disarray.  A 
lot  of  ships  were  waiting  to  be  unloaded  because  of  the  delay 
involved  in  changing  locations.  Our  officer  was  in  a  state  of 
shock.  He  had  no  grasp  of  the  situation  and  had  done  nothing 
towards  getting  organized. 

At  least  our  team  members  were  trying  to  do  their  jobs. 
Noble  and  Wally  had  set  up  the  radios  in  a  likely  spot  out  of 
the  way,  and  our  signalmen  were  trying  to  keep  our  small 
boats  and  other  landing  vessels  in  order.  However,  with  no 
one  directing  the  operation,  the  unloading  of  these  important 
supplies  was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  Something  had  to  be  done 
to  complete  our  part  of  this  invasion,  or  some  of  our  forces 
might  have  been  in  serious  trouble.  Running  out  of  our  stock 
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of  ammunition  or  other  supplies  could  be  disastrous. 

I  decided  if  were  going  to  get  the  job  done  I  would  have 
to  stick  my  neck  out.  I  left  Noble  and  Wally  on  the  radio  and 
told  them  not  to  send  any  messages  unless  I  okayed  them,  and 
to  let  me  know  of  any  orders  that  came  in,  as  our  officer  was 
telling  them  things  to  send  that  did  not  make  sense  and  would 
only  confuse  the  issue. 

The  LST's  and  other  landing  vessels  needed  to  be 
unloaded  and  get  out  of  there  before  the  Japanese  guns  found 
our  range  and  started  blasting  the  new  beach.  We  didn't  have 
the  equipment  or  the  organization  we  needed,  so  I  took  the 
two  new  radiomen,  other  members  of  the  beach  party,  and 
troops  who  were  milling  around  in  confusion,  and  lined  them 
up  to  unload  ships.  They  waded  out  to  the  loading  ramps  on 
the  ships  and  passed  the  boxes  of  ammunition  and  supplies 
back  along  the  line  to  shore  and  piled  them  up.  It  was  slower 
than  it  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions,  but  it  was 
better  than  just  sitting  there  wringing  our  hands,  and  we  got 
the  job  done. 

This  took  all  day  and  night  and  into  the  next  day,  but 
about  dusk  of  the  second  day  we  were  picked  up  by  our 
landing  craft  and  we  headed  for  the  ship — completely 
exhausted — but  with  our  job  done.  Our  officer  came  over  to 
me  on  the  way  out  to  the  ship  and  shook  my  hand  and 
thanked  me  for  taking  over.  I  had  taken  quite  a  chance  in 
doing  so,  but  something  had  to  be  done,  and  he  could  not  do 
it.  He  was  a  nice  enough  person  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
have  made  an  issue  out  of  it.  Besides,  all  the  beach  party 
knew  about  it  anyway. 

The  extra  efforts  of  our  team  and  some  of  the  others  in 
the  beach  party  had  made  the  difference  in  the  success  of  our 
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mission,  and  he  knew  it.  He  may  even  have  recommended 
some  medals  or  commendations  for  some  of  those  actions, 
except  it  might  have  made  him  look  bad. 

Once  again,  my  boys  and  I  had  come  through  unscathed, 
and  I  wondered  how  much  longer  we  could  luck  it  out. 

Back  aboard  ship,  we  didn't  ever  have  very  long  to  goof 
off,  as  we  were  worked  right  into  the  watches  with  the  regular 
crew  who  had  been  having  extra  watches  while  we  were 
gone.  Of  course,  we  had  not  had  any  break  at  all  while  on  the 
beach,  but  we  always  held  up  our  end  and  did  it  well.  I  think 
back  and  wonder  how  we  kept  going  sometimes.  One  reason 
probably  was  that  the  ten  of  us  were  nearly  like  family,  and 
we  could  draw  strength  from  each  other  and  unburden 
ourselves  to  each  other. 
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Chapter  11 


The  Lucky  Ship 

Before  the  ships  in  our  convoy  could  get  underway  that 
evening,  a  Japanese  bomber  flew  over  and  evidently  aimed 
for  our  ship  again.  He  dropped  two  bombs  that  lit  on  either 
side  of  our  ship — we  called  it  a  straddle.  It  was  a  close  call 
and  not  without  its  tragedy.  One  of  our  gunners  on  the  bow  of 
the  ship  was  killed  by  shrapnel,  and  we  had  five  others 
wounded.  Our  ship  had  twelve  purple  hearts  from  this  one 
invasion,  six  going  to  the  beach  party. 

We  hadn't  been  back  aboard  ship  very  long  when  this 
happened,  and  we  were  still  jumpy  from  the  blasting  we  had 
experienced  on  the  beach.  I  remember  some  of  us  from  the 
beach  party  instinctively  started  to  crawl  under  something  as 
we  heard  the  bombs  and  our  answering  gunfire.  The  regular 
crew  members  weren't  that  jumpy  as  they  hadn't  been  under 
fire,  so  we  felt  a  little  foolish,  and  with  a  sheepish  grin  stayed 
at  our  posts.  The  plane  was  driven  away  by  anti-aircraft  fire. 
I  don't  know  if  it  was  shot  down. 

As  always,  it  was  important  to  get  our  ships  underway 
and  away  from  that  beachhead  where  the  enemy  would  be 
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concentrating  its  forces  and  sending  more  planes,  subs,  and 
fighting  ships  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  battle.  Our  job  was 
done,  and  we  knew  we  would  be  sitting  ducks  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  so  we  were  soon  underway. 

We  traveled  in  convoy  on  all  these  trips  so  we  could 
protect  each  other  and  be  protected  by  our  escort  vessels. 
There  would  usually  be  three  lines  of  ships,  with  nine  or  ten 
in  each  line.  These  would  be  the  ships  like  ours  that  carried 
troops  and  supplies.  Then,  around  the  outside  of  this  group 
would  be  the  destroyers  and  other  escort  ships  with  their  radar 
and  sonar  equipment,  guns,  and  depth  charges  ready  to  screen 
and  protect  us  from  the  enemy.  We  had  two  five-inch  guns 
and  anti-aircraft  guns  on  our  ship  also,  but  weren't  equipped 
like  the  fighting  ships  were.  Our  ship,  with  the  Commodore 
aboard,  was  always  the  lead  ship  in  the  middle  column,  and 
the  others  followed  our  lead.  It  was  a  massive,  time-consum- 
ing operation  to  get  all  those  huge  ships  lined  up  and  in 
place.  Miles  and  miles  of  room  were  needed  to  accomplish  it. 
There  could  easily  have  been  a  collision  if  someone  goofed  a 
little,  as  those  big  ships  couldn't  stop  or  turn  very  quickly. 

Getting  underway  this  time,  however,  was  a  little 
different,  as  it  was  nearly  dark  by  the  time  our  columns  got 
formed  separately,  and  it  would  have  been  too  risky  to  move 
all  those  ships  around  in  the  dark.  We  had  complete  blackout 
at  night  anyway,  so  the  Japanese  subs  couldn't  spot  us  as 
easily.  This  made  it  very  difficult  to  maneuver;  so,  to  expedite 
matters,  our  line  of  ships  stayed  on  the  right  side  and  one  of 
the  other  columns  stayed  in  the  middle  and  led  the  way.  This, 
for  us  on  our  ship,  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  of 
the  entire  war.  It  was  another  reason  we  felt  we  had  a  lucky 
ship  and  that  someone  was  looking  out  for  us. 
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Just  as  the  last  of  the  twilight  was  fading  into  darkness, 
a  Japanese  suicide  plane  came  in  low  over  the  water  before 
anyone  hardly  knew  he  was  there.  The  pilot  picked  out  the 
lead  ship,  the  Dupage,  where  we  should  have  bfcen,  and  dove 
his  plane  into  it.  The  enemy  always  tried  to  get  the  lead  ships 
whenever  they  could,  as  they  knew  this  would  be  where  the 
highest-ranking  officers  would  be  and  where  our  orders  came 
from.  Eliminating  those  in  charge  was  the  best  way  to  confuse 
or  cripple  any  group,  especially  a  fighting  force. 

This  time  the  plane  hit  right  into  the  superstructure, 
where  the  steering,  communications,  radar,  and  navigation 
took  place,  and  where  the  command  center  of  the  ship  was 
located.  The  radio  area  was  wiped  out,  and  we  could  only 
watch  helplessly  from  our  ship  as  the  crew  fought  fires,  threw 
ammunition  overboard,  and  struggled  to  keep  their  ship 
going.  Two  men  lifted  a  500-pound  unexploded  bomb  from 
the  plane  and  threw  it  overboard. 

The  damage  was  extensive,  but  the  ship's  engines  and 
steering  were  intact,  and  they  were  in  no  danger  of  sinking 
unless  more  explosions  occurred.  It  was  a  long  night  for  all  of 
us,  as  we  stayed  at  general  quarters  almost  constantly  to 
watch  for  other  attacks,  by  air  or  sea,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
help  our  sister  ship  if  need  be.  Naturally,  we  didn't  want  to 
stop,  as  we  wanted  to  get  those  ships  away  from  the  invasion 
area  and  out  of  enemy  waters  as  soon  as  possible.  Ships  like 
ours  were  quite  vulnerable,  as  they  were  large  and  slow  and 
not  well  armed.  We  had  no  defense  against  submarines  and 
not  very  much  against  fighting  ships  or  planes. 

The  next  day  we  watched  silently  as  services  were  held 
aboard  the  Dupage  for  their  54  dead.  We  were  told  they  had 
100  more  injured.  We  could  see  the  remaining  crew  members 
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standing  at  attention  on  deck  and  could  faintly  hear,  drifting 
over  the  water,  the  sound  of  taps  being  played.  Then,  one  by 
one,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  sent  sliding  over  the  side  of 
the  ship,  encased  in  canvas,  with  weights  tied  to  their  feet, 
down  into  the  cool  waters  below.  It  was  the  best  that  could  be 
done.  There  was  no  way  to  keep  the  bodies  in  that  hot 
climate,  and  anyway,  it  was  a  very  fitting  way  for  sailors  to  be 
buried.  I  believe  that  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  are  buried  in  the 
land  or  in  the  sea,  or  blown  to  bits — on  resurrection  day  your 
spirit  and  body  will  be  reunited  in  perfect  condition. 

Again,  our  ship  had  been  spared,  and  we  were  humbled 
as  we  realized  the  attack  was  meant  for  us.  Our  whole  team 
could  have  been  killed  if  it  had  been  our  ship,  as  most  of  the 
destruction  and  deaths  occurred  in  the  area  where  we  were  all 
at  our  stations  for  general  quarters.  Even  now,  whenever  I 
hear  taps  being  played,  my  thoughts  drift  back  to  this  scene, 
and  I  again  feel  some  of  the  sadness  and  heartache  I  did  at 
that  time. 

The  Dupage  kept  going,  and  we  all  made  it  back  to  Leyte 
three  days  later.  We  had  some  more  air  attacks  on  the  way, 
but  nothing  serious.  We  had  left  the  invasion  beach  in  the 
nick  of  time  also,  as  we  heard  that  the  Japanese  had  sent 
suicide  PT  boats  to  ram  any  ships  that  were  still  there. 
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Chapter  12 

Zambales  Coast: 
The  Easy  One 

At  Leyte  there  were  still  occasional  air  attacks,  but  they 
were  not  too  serious.  It  was  a  pretty  secure  place  by  now,  and 
we  were  getting  ready  for  another  invasion  without  any  break. 
It  wasn't  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to  Manus  or  some  other 
rear  area  to  get  troops  and  supplies  as  in  the  past,  because 
Leyte  was  secure  enough  to  use  as  a  staging  area.  This  saved 
a  lot  of  time,  which  was  important  to  our  continued  assault  on 
the  whole  of  the  Philippine  islands.  We  needed  to  make 
additional  landings  so  the  enemy  would  have  to  split  their 
forces  and  not  be  able  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  Leyte  and 
Lingayen  Gulf  battles. 

The  pace  of  the  war  had  really  picked  up.  Before  two 
weeks  had  passed,  we  were  loaded  and  underway  again,  this 
time  to  hit  further  north  on  Luzon,  in  the  Subic  Bay  area  at  a 
place  called  Zambales  Coast. 

On  this  trip  we  had  some  Australian  troops  aboard,  and 
they  were  loaded  with  money  (English  pounds),  having  just 
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been  paid.  Tweith  was  a  compulsive  gambler  and  was  often 
involved  in  card  playing,  which  was  a  popular  pastime  aboard 
ship.  One  night  he  got  in  a  game  with  some  of  these  troops 
and  won  something  like  a  thousand  pounds — $3,000  or 
$4,000  in  our  money.  He  came  and  woke  me  up  and  asked  me 
to  keep  it  for  him  until  the  next  day,  when  he  could  buy  a 
money  order  from  our  mailman  and  send  it  home.  He  didn't 
want  to  keep  it  on  him,  as  someone  might  knock  him  in  the 
head  for  it,  or  he  might  just  gamble  it  away.  So  I  just  shoved 
it  in  my  mattress  cover  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  unknown  for  someone  to  get  hit  over  the  head 
and  have  their  money  stolen  even  aboard  ship,  where  they 
couldn't  spend  it.  We  heard  that  a  guy  on  another  ship  actually 
was  killed.  It  was  probably  a  good  thing  others  didn't  know 
I  had  it,  as  there  were  some  rough  characters  aboard.  Tweith 
kept  a  little  to  gamble  with,  which  was  a  big  mistake.  He  was 
back  before  long  to  get  some  more  of  it,  as  he  had  lost  what 
he  had.  I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  but  he  insisted,  and  it  was 
his  money,  so  I  gave  him  some.  A  little  while  later  he  did  the 
same  thing,  and  it  happened  again  and  again  through  the 
night.  By  morning  he  had  lost  it  all,  and  I  had  lost  a  night's 
sleep  for  nothing.  I  didn't  care  about  that,  but  it  was  too  bad 
he  couldn't  stop  while  he  was  ahead.  He  felt  awful,  but  didn't 
blame  me. 

On  January  29,  1945,  we  hit  the  Zambales  Coast  on  the 
northern  Philippine  Island  of  Luzon.  This  time  I  left  Noble 
and  Wally  on  board  and  took  Baker  and  Wheeler,  the  two 
new  radiomen,  plus  our  five  signalmen.  I  much  preferred 
having  our  regular  team,  but  it  wasn't  up  to  me.  On  the  way 
in,  Buisson  commented  on  the  practice  of  leaving  two  of  our 
guys  behind  each  time  and  wondered  if  I'd  be  going  in  each 
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time.  I  indicated  that  I  would  be,  as  that's  where  I  needed  to 
be.  I  asked  him,  jokingly,  who  would  look  after  him  if  I  hadn't 
come  along  this  time.  He  was  concerned  about  me,  and  I 
knew  Wally  and  Noble  were  concerned  about  not  being  with 
us.  That's  the  way  it  was,  and  that's  why  we  worked  together 
so  well  and  came  home  with  good  memories  and  no 
hang-ups. 

From  our  crouching  position  in  the  boat,  we  were 
watching  the  beach  to  see  how  things  looked.  We  could  see 
the  water  splashing  up  by  the  shore.  We  couldn't  tell  if  it  was 
the  action  of  the  waves  or  if  it  was  from  artillery  shells.  We 
were  remembering  the  pounding  we  had  taken  at  Lingayen 
Gulf  from  enemy  artillery.  As  we  got  closer,  we  found  it  was 
just  the  waves,  thank  goodness. 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  most  unopposed  landing  we 
made,  and  everything  went  quite  smoothly.  Our  commanders 
had  picked  a  good  spot,  where  the  enemy  must  have  been 
totally  surprised.  I  found  out  later  that  some  Philippine 
guerillas  had  secured  the  beachhead  in  advance,  but  we  didn't 
know  that  until  we  went  in.  There  were  some  air  strikes  and 
bombardments  from  the  ships,  and  of  course,  we  were 
prepared  for  anything.  Besides,  there  was  always  the  possi- 
bility of  snipers,  counter-attacks,  or  hostile  aircraft. 

As  usual,  Hankins  spent  his  spare  time  combing  the 
beach  for  souvenirs.  I  worried  about  his  wandering  off  into 
some  dangerous  area,  but  he  seemed  to  fare  OK.  Once  he 
brought  an  unexploded  hand  grenade  back  aboard,  but  fortun- 
ately it  got  thrown  overboard,  I  understand. 

We  got  unloaded  in  good  time  that  day,  with  no  problem 
to  speak  of,  and  headed  back  to  the  ship,  very  relieved.  We 
pulled  out  that  night  in  good  order  and  headed  for  Leyte. 
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Chapter  13 


Dead  In  The  Water 

When  our  convoys  were  heading  for  an  invasion  with 
troops  and  supplies  aboard,  we  were  screened  pretty  well  by 
a  dozen  or  more  escort  ships,  including  some  destroyers.  On 
the  way  back,  however,  we  could  go  faster  and  were  leaving 
the  battle  zone,  so  most  of  the  escort  ships  would  stay  to  help 
the  invasion  forces  or  go  on  to  other  assignments.  This  time 
was  no  exception,  and  so  we  had  only  four  small  patrol  craft 
to  try  to  protect  our  group  of  about  thirty  ships.  As  it  turned 
out  that  wasn't  enough. 

That  night,  January  30,  1945,  at  1:33  a.m.,  according  to 
my  log,  a  Japanese  submarine  sneaked  through  somehow  and 
picked  our  lead  ship,  as  usual,  to  fire  their  torpedoes  at.  This 
time  their  persistence  paid  off,  and  our  ship  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo  near  the  rear  of  the  ship  on  the  port  side. 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  Mid-watch  (after  being  on  the 
beach  since  dawn),  so  I  was  in  the  radio  shack  at  the  time. 
When  the  torpedo  hit,  it  felt  like  some  giant  had  grabbed  that 
huge  ship  and  shook  it  and  momentarily  raised  it  out  of  the 
water  and  slammed  it  down  again.  There  was  a  loud  rolling 
explosion  as  well,  and  then  complete  silence  and  darkness. 
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The  radios  quit,  everything  stopped,  and  it  felt  as  though  we 
were  frozen  in  place.  Whether  sitting  or  standing,  the  black- 
ness was  so  intense  you  couldn't  tell  if  others  were  there,  even 
if  they  were  right  beside  you.  No  one  said  a  word.  It  was  as 
though  we  were  all  alone  in  a  void.  The  ship  shuddered,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  relentless  sea,  as  it  gradually  lost  momentum. 
Our  power  source  had  been  ruined,  along  with  our  engines, 
and  our  ship  sat  dead  in  the  water,  helplessly  drifting  like  a 
ghostly  apparition  in  the  night. 

I  had  grabbed  a  desk  to  steady  myself  during  the 
explosion,  as  I  was  standing  and  would  have  been  knocked 
down  if  I  hadn't.  The  desks  were  fastened  down,  as  were  the 
radios,  of  course.  Our  emergency  power  came  on  in  a  minute 
or  so,  I  suppose,  but  it  seemed  like  a  long  time  there  in  the 
dark  with  no  sound,  not  even  the  radios. 

The  first  thing  on  everyone's  mind  was  whether  the  ship 
was  going  down  or  not,  and  when  the  next  torpedo  would 
hit.  We  could  easily  have  been  sunk  by  the  tremendous  force 
of  the  explosion  and,  as  we  found  out  later,  we  almost  were. 
If  our  ammunition  supply  had  been  hit,  it  would  have  been  all 
over.  One  radioman  was  very  upset,  as  he  didn't  have  a  life 
jacket  on  watch  with  him  (we  were  supposed  to),  so  I  told 
him  he  could  leave  to  get  one,  and  if  he  could,  to  bring  me 
one.  He  came  back  with  one  for  himself,  but  I  guess  he  forgot 
about  me.  I  didn't  need  it  anyway,  as  it  turned  out. 

The  crew  was  called  to  their  battle  stations,  and  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  confusion.  Repair  parties  were  trying  to  find  out 
what  damage  had  occurred  and  crew  leaders  were  trying  to 
account  for  their  men.  Baker  was  on  watch  with  me  and  I 
called  down  through  our  communication  tube  to  where  our 
other  radiomen  should  be  and  talked  to  Wally.  He  said  the 
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others  were  all  there  and  safe.  One  of  our  beach  party  signal- 
men came  through  the  radio  shack,  and  we  figured  out  that 
the  other  signalmen  had  been  accounted  for  also.  That  was  a 
relief. 

Our  ship  was  heavily  damaged,  but  would  stay  afloat 
unless  a  second  torpedo  came.  Usually  a  sub  would  send 
another  one  to  finish  a  ship  off  when  it  was  just  helplessly 
sitting  there,  but  this  sub  must  have  been  jumpy  and  just  fired 
the  one  time,  then  quickly  took  off  before  our  escort  ships 
could  locate  him.  So  our  ship  was  lucky  again. 

Our  propellers  were  ruined,  and  there  was  a  five-foot 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  engine  room  was  flooded,  as 
well  as  the  rear  sleeping  compartments  and  a  few  other 
places.  Our  ship  was  split  in  front  of  the  superstructure,  with 
the  deck  cracked  clear  across  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the 
other  and  down  each  side  nearly  to  the  waterline.  If  our  ship 
had  still  been  loaded  and  setting  lower  in  the'  water,  those 
cracks  would  have  been  letting  water  into  the  center  storage 
compartments.  We  would  have  had  a  hard  time  stopping  it. 
As  it  was,  water  sprayed  in  sometimes  as  the  ship  rolled  in  the 
waves.  There  was  a  smaller  crack  behind  the  superstructure, 
also,  but  not  quite  as  bad. 

Although  the  ship  was  made  of  thick  solid  steel,  the 
power  of  that  explosion  must  have  raised  the  back  end  of  the 
ship  up  and  kind  of  folded  it  over  a  little  so  that  when  it  came 
down  it  split.  There  was  other  damage  as  well,  but  nothing 
major. 

By  some  miracle  we  had  not  suffered  any  deaths.  Those 
on  watch  in  the  engine  room  must  not  have  been  in  that 
section  where  the  torpedo  hit,  so  they  were  able  to  scramble 
up  the  ladders  ahead  of  the  water.  The  sleeping  compart- 
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ments  weren't  flooded  immediately  either,  so  the  crew  had 
time  to  clear  out.  There  were  some  50  injuries,  however,  from 
the  explosion  and  panic  as  men  scrambled  from  the  flooded 
areas.  Some  men  were  thrown  from  their  bunks  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  not  knowing  which  way  they  were  facing  as  they 
got  up,  they  bumped  into  walls  and  thought  they  were 
trapped. 

The  place  our  beach  party  team  was  bunked  was  way 
down  below  the  waterline,  towards  the  rear  of  the  ship.  It 
didn't  get  flooded  because  there  was  a  solid  bulkhead  (wall) 
separating  that  hold  from  those  farther  to  the  rear.  Ships  are 
made  that  way  so  if  one  hold  gets  flooded,  the  water  can  be 
contained  and  not  flood  the  rest  of  the  ship.  That  is  why  the 
Cavalier  didn't  sink.  However,  everything  from  there  on  back 
was  flooded. 

Dechow  and  Tweith  were  on  watch  on  the  signal  bridge 
at  the  time  and  Dechow  bumped  his  head  on  the  way  to  his 
station  and  put  a  gash  in  it.  That  was  the  only  injury  any  of 
our  team  had.  Again,  someone  must  have  been  watching  over 
us. 

When  we  were  torpedoed,  the  rest  of  our  convoy  just 
kept  going  and  left  us  to  our  fate,  as  they  didn't  want  to  risk 
any  more  of  the  ships  getting  the  same  treatment.  What  a 
lonely  feeling  we  experienced  as  dawn  broke,  and  our  convoy 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  were  just  a  speck  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  rolling  helplessly  as  the  ship  rode  up  and  down 
on  the  swells.  We  felt  deserted,  but  we  knew  that  the  other 
ships  had  to  go  on  to  a  safe  area.  We  were  expendable,  if  it 
would  save  the  other  ships  and  their  crews. 

One  little  patrol  craft  stayed  with  us  and  kept  going 
around  us  in  a  circle  to  offer  what  protection  it  could.  If  that 
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sub  had  stayed  around,  we  would  have  had  no  chance. 

Our  Commodore  put  some  other  ship's  captain  in  charge 
as  they  left,  and  we  waited  for  help.  We  stayed  at  our  battle 
stations  throughout  the  night.  Damage  control  parties  tried  to 
do  what  they  could,  and  we  in  the  radio  shack  didn't  want  to 
miss  any  orders  or  messages  that  might  come  through.  We 
couldn't  send  out  messages,  or  the  Japanese  could  have  found 
out  our  position  with  direction  finders  and  sent  someone  to 
finish  us  off.  The  sub  must  have  been  long  gone  and  not 
stayed  to  see  what  happened. 

One  of  the  other  ships  must  have  sent  word  of  our 
condition  after  they  left  the  area,  because  the  next  day  a 
couple  of  our  planes  came  and  circled  around  us  periodically. 
Still,  at  best,  our  position  was  precarious.  We  were  some- 
where out  from  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  which  was  still  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese.  There  were  enemy  air  bases  around 
Manila,  which  must  have  been  only  a  few  minutes  away.  Our 
ship  was  unable  to  move  on  its  own.  We  were  just  floating  on 
the  water  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  and  waves.  We  were  in 
danger  of  breaking  up  if  the  sea  got  rough  and,  in  fact,  the 
crack  in  front  of  the  superstructure  would  open  up  wider  as 
the  ship  went  over  waves  and  then  close  up  as  we  nosed  into 
the  trough.  We  had  some  discussions  among  ourselves  about 
which  half  we  wanted  to  be  on  if  the  ship  broke  apart.  Our 
repair  crews  tried  to  weld  the  crack  together  in  a  few  places 
with  steel  bands,  but  it  didn't  help  much  because  the  move- 
ment of  the  ship  due  to  the  waves  kept  loosening  them.  From 
the  mess  hall,  below  deck,  we  could  look  out  through  the 
cracks  going  down  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  they  had  to  be 
covered  at  night  to  keep  light  from  showing  through. 

Also,  even  though  we  had  five-inch  guns  fore  and  aft,  it 
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was  believed  that  if  we  fired  them,  the  strain  on  the  ship  from 
the  recoil  would  be  enough  to  finish  breaking  it  in  half.  We 
didn't  want  to  fire  the  smaller  guns,  either.  So  the  little  patrol 
craft  circling  us  was  practically  our  only  protection,  and  it 
would  have  been  no  match  for  another  sub  or  plane  or 
destroyer  sent  by  the  Japanese. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  a  seagoing  tug 
arrived.  I  don't  know  where  it  had  come  from,  but  it  was 
fortunate  there  was  one  in  the  area  at  all.  The  sea  was  a  little 
rougher  now,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  getting  a  tow  line 
hooked  up.  We  managed  to  hook  up  just  before  darkness  set 
in,  and  at  last  we  were  underway  for  Leyte  at  the  breathtaking 
speed  of  four  knots  (about  4  1/2  miles)  per  hour.  It  took  us 
nearly  a  week  to  get  there.  It  would  normally  have  been 
about  a  two-day  trip  from  where  we  were.  We  were  under  a 
lot  of  tension  all  the  way  with  the  constant  threat  of  enemy 
attack.  There  were  reports  of  submarine  contacts  a  few  times, 
and  our  nerves  were  a  little  jumpy.  Some  of  the  men  had  a 
hard  time  holding  up  under  the  pressure,  but  my  boys  just 
hung  in  there  doing  their  jobs.  I  know  our  closeness  helped  us 
to  sustain  each  other  without  anything  being  said. 

Our  sleeping  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  torpedoing  was 
four  decks  down  from  the  main  deck  in  a  large  cargo  hold.  It 
was  up  and  down  ladders  everywhere  we  went,  to  the  head 
(bathroom),  for  chow,  to  the  ship's  store,  on  watch  (six  decks 
up),  or  just  out  on  deck.  There  were  no  facilities  down  where 
we  were,  as  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  crew  quarters.  Our 
bunks  were  five  high,  with  just  enough  room  in  between  to 
slide  in.  If  you  raised  up  a  little  when  you  turned  over,  you 
would  bump  the  bunk  above  you.  The  bunks  were  just  a  piece 
of  canvas  laced  to  a  metal  tube  frame.  We  had  a  mattress  pad 
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about  one-inch  thick  with  a  cover  like  a  pillow  slip.  We  had 
a  blanket  but  no  pillow.  I  used  to  fold  my  pants  and  shirt  and 
put  them  under  the  end  of  the  mattress  pad  for  a  cushion, 
which  helped  some.  The  top  bunks  were  the  only  ones  you 
could  sit  up  in,  unless  there  were  pipes  in  the  way,  but  it  was 
hotter  up  there.  It  was  a  little  cooler  toward  the  bottom,  but 
you  couldn't  sit  up.  Those  sleeping  above  had  to  step  on  the 
sides  of  the  lower  bunks  to  get  up  to  the  higher  ones,  and  they 
often  got  the  mattress  covers  dirty.  Sometimes  we  would  lie 
in  our  bunk  and  burn  bedbugs  off  the  bunk  above  with 
matches.  There  was  not  much  fresh  air  down  there,  so  we  tied 
a  shirt  to  the  one  air  duct  that  came  down,  and  spread  it  out  to 
try  to  disperse  the  air  better.  We  had  been  up  above  in  a  little 
better  set-up  when  we  first  came  aboard  the  ship.  I  guess 
someone  from  the  Commodore's  staff  or  ship's  crew  bumped 
us.  We  usually  got  the  short  end  of  the  stick,  because  we 
didn't  belong  to  any  other  group. 

The  officer's  quarters  were  like  a  luxury  cruise  ship 
would  be,  and  there  were  men  assigned  as  stewards  to  take 
care  of  their  food,  laundry,  cleaning,  and  anything  else  they 
wanted. 

As  we  neared  Leyte,  we  received  a  message  by  blinker 
light  from  one  of  our  destroyers  which  said,  "We  got  the  SOB 
that  hit  you."  When  we  asked  if  they  really  meant  SOB,  they 
replied,  "Affirmative." 
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Chapter  14 

Catching  Up 
While  In  Limbo 


By  this  time  the  ten  of  us  were  probably  one  of  the  top 
beach  party  communications  teams  in  the  whole  amphibious 
forces.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  we  got  along 
so  well.  We  occasionally  had  our  little  squabbles,  but  we  were 
comfortable  working  together,  and  anyone  would  pair  off 
with  anyone  else  to  stand  watches  or  whatever.  We  knew 
what  each  one  could  do,  and  had  done,  and  that  we  could 
depend  on  each  other  no  matter  what.  We  had  been  tried 
under  fire  many  times  and  performed  under  terrible  condi- 
tions, but  had  always  managed  to  do  our  jobs  well  and  sup- 
ported and  stood  by  each  other. 

We  were  interchangeable  on  the  beach.  The  signalmen 
learned  to  handle  the  voice  radios,  and  the  radiomen  could 
read  the  signal  lights.  We  also  helped  each  other,  carrying 
gear  and  in  other  ways.  Each  of  us  had  other  specific  duties 
besides  radio  and  signaling.  For  instance,  Skiles  drove  the 
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jeep  and  kept  it  going,  and  others  were  responsible  for  certain 
pieces  of  equipment. 

If  we  were  left  on  our  own  at  times  because  of  battle 
conditions,  or  needed  things  we  didn't  have,  we  were  good 
scroungers  and  could  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  learned  to 
take  a  can,  fill  it  with  sand  and  pour  a  little  gasoline  in  it,  then 
light  it  and  warm  our  rations  over  it.  We  would  wash  our 
utensils  in  the  ocean,  if  nowhere  else.  We  shared  whatever  we 
had.  When  we  had  to  stay  on  the  beach  longer  than  expected, 
sometimes  we  would  get  short  on  food  or  water,  and  some  of 
the  guys  would  go  rip  off  some  army  supplies,  which  were 
usually  under  guard,  and  bring  them  back  to  make  sure  every- 
one got  some.  When  someone's  water  was  gone,  he  was  wel- 
come to  use  someone  else's.  At  other  times  we  shared  clothes, 
towels,  money,  or  whatever  was  needed.  If  someone  got  a 
cake  from  home  and  it  hadn't  turned  green,  we  all  had  some. 
We  had  a  great  relationship,  as  close  as  brothers.  We  lived 
together,  huddled  in  foxholes  together,  and  shared  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows — the  good  times  and  the  bad. 

Our  superiors  must  have  appreciated  our  efforts,  because 
we  were  advanced  in  rate  faster  than  most.  When  we  came 
aboard  the  Cavalier,  I  was  a  3rd  class  Petty  Officer,  and  the 
others  were  all  seamen.  A  few  months  after  that  I  was  made 
2nd  class  Petty  Officer,  and  they  were  all  made  3rd  class.  A 
few  months  after  that,  I  was  made  1st  class  Petty  Officer,  and 
they  were  all  made  2nd  class.  Others  waited  years  to  get  those 
promotions,  and  I  hadn't  known  of  any  other  teams  with 
ratings  that  high.  We  didn't  have  to  take  the  usual  tests  either. 
They  were  what  you  might  call  battlefield  promotions,  given 
because  of  our  performance.  It  gave  us  a  few  more  privileges 
and  more  pay,  which  helped. 
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I  remember  when  I  was  2nd  class,  I  talked  to  the 
communications  officer  about  raising  the  other  nine  to  2nd 
class.  I  told  him  they  were  doing  double  duty  and  performing 
very  capably,  and  the  rating  tests  were  slanted  towards 
electronics,  which  we  didn't  work  with  very  much.  So  they 
sent  the  promotions  through,  and  when  the  chief  yeoman  told 
me  they  had  been  okayed  I  said,  "All  nine?"  He  answered, 
"All  ten;  you're  first  class  now."  That  was  the  first  I  had 
known  of  it. 

Speaking  of  pay,  there  were  times  when  we  went  long 
periods  of  time  without  any  because  our  pay  records  hadn't 
caught  up  with  us.  When  we  came  aboard  the  Cavalier,  for 
instance,  we  had  been  on  the  move  so  much  and  attached  to 
so  many  different  outfits,  our  pay  records  didn't  catch  up  with 
us  until  we  came  back  from  Saipan  some  four  months  later. 
Even  aboard  ship  we  needed  to  buy  toilet  articles,  candy, 
stationery,  and  clothes,  and  some  had  to  have  cigarettes  and 
gambling  money.  Most  of  the  guys  ran  out  of  money  during 
this  time  except  me  (I  always  figured  it  was  because  I  paid 
my  tithing),  so  I  rationed  it  out  as  we  needed  it,  and  it  lasted 
us  until  we  got  paid  again.  We  had  a  pretty  good  amount  built 
up  by  then,  and  I  sent  some  home,  as  did  some  of  the  others. 

We  arrived  back  at  Leyte,  where  our  ship  sat  at  anchor 
for  over  a  month,  while  a  way  was  being  figured  out  how  to 
get  us  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  nearest  facility  where  the  ship 
could  be  repaired.  Pearl  Harbor  was  about  5,000  miles  away, 
through  waters  where  the  Japanese  ships  and  planes  were 
patrolling,  and  where  typhoons  and  bad  weather  were  com- 
mon. If  we  got  into  trouble,  we  would  be  a  long  way  from  any 
help;  but  it  had  to  be  done — the  Cavalier  was  too  good  a  ship 
to  junk.  During  this  period  we  had  some  free  time,  but  we  still 
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had  our  radio  watches  and  cleaning  details  and  work  parties, 
of  course.  The  navy's  motto  is  "A  busy  ship  is  a  happy  ship," 
and  we  weren't  allowed  to  sit  around  much. 

The  Commodore  and  his  staff  left  us  here,  as  he  needed 
a  ship  that  was  operable.  He  spoke  to  the  crew  over  the  public 
address  system  to  commend  us  all  and  thank  us  for  our 
performance  and  all  the  things  we  had  accomplished  while  he 
was  aboard.  It  was  a  first  class  ship  and  crew,  and  he  knew  it. 

On  shore  there  were  big  stacks  of  mail  bags  that  had  been 
accumulating,  and  work  parties  were  sent  in  from  the  ships 
there  to  help  sort  it.  A  lot  of  it  had  been  damaged  with  water 
or  fire  or  with  mildew  and  could  not  be  salvaged.  Only  a  few 
letters  were  found  for  our  ship.  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  my  letters 
from  home  never  got  to  me  for  one  reason  or  another. 

By  now  Leyte  harbor  was  full  of  ships,  new  troops  were 
coming  in,  and  construction  was  going  on.  The  civilian 
population  had  returned  to  their  towns  and  homes  and  there 
was  lots  of  army  equipment  around.  It  was  our  forward  base 
and  a  staging  area  for  further  action.  When  we  had  boarded 
the  Cavalier  some  ten  months  before,  we  had  to  come  from 
Pearl  Harbor  or  down  by  New  Guinea  and  Australia  to  mount 
invasions,  but  now  we  were  right  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
Japanese  and  closing  in. 

We  got  to  go  ashore  once  in  a  while  if  we  wanted,  but 
there  wasn't  much  to  do.  There  were  some  huts,  small  build- 
ings and  a  few  people.  The  little  village  of  Tacloban  was 
nearby,  but  it  was  still  kind  of  a  jungle  area  and  was  pretty 
primitive.  The  people  would  say,  "Glad  to  see  you,"  in  their 
broken  English,  and  ask  for  cigarettes,  even  the  small  child- 
ren. Some  gave  us  bananas.  I  bought  a  small  hand-made 
machete  from  one  of  them. 
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When  we  had  first  invaded  Leyte,  the  Filipino  people 
came  out  of  the  jungles  or  their  shacks  to  find  safety  with  our 
troops.  They  were  ragged  and  half-starved  and  had  suffered 
a  great  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  occupation  forces. 
They  had  lost  everything  and  were  a  sad  looking  bunch. 
Some  of  our  rations  were  shared  with  them.  I'm  sure  they 
were  glad  to  see  the  Americans  come  back. 

Wally  went  ashore  with  some  of  the  other  crew  mem- 
bers one  day,  and  they  got  hold  of  some  Saki,  or  rice  wine, 
which  was  so  powerful  it  made  them  temporarily  blind.  When 
they  were  brought  back  to  the  ship,  we  had  to  lead  them 
aboard  and  let  it  wear  off.  Those  guys  would  try  anything 
after  being  cooped  up  aboard  ship  for  several  months  and 
only  getting  off  for  invasions. 

While  still  at  Leyte,  my  Uncle  Floyd  Cheshire  came 
aboard  to  see  me.  He  was  stationed  on  a  small  patrol  boat  and 
had  seen  my  ship  brought  in.  We  had  a  good  visit,  and  I  saw 
him  a  few  times  until  his  ship  pulled  out. 

Part  of  our  ship's  crew  was  sent  home  on  leave  from 
Leyte,  by  military  aircraft,  as  they  had  all  been  out  quite  a 
while  (though  not  as  long  as  we  ten  had),  and  the  ship  would 
be  laid  up  for  quite  some  time.  There  was  less  to  do  on  the 
ship,  also,  especially  for  the  enginemen,  and  we  could  do  with 
fewer  people. 
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Chapter  15 


On  A  Slow  Boat  To  Pear  i 


We  finally  left  Leyte  on  March  15,  1945,  headed  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  with  some  5,000  miles  of  ocean  ahead  of  us. 
We  were  being  towed  by  a  tug  and  had  two  extra  tugs  along, 
plus  four  small  minesweepers,  which  all  needed  repairs.  What 
a  convoy!  If  we  met  up  with  any  enemy  planes,  subs,  or  ships 
of  any  size,  it  would  be  too  bad.  We  didn't  have  enough 
firepower  among  us  to  take  on  much  of  anything.  The  usual 
escort  ships  couldn't  be  spared,  as  they  were  needed  to  carry 
on  the  fighting. 

The  crew  members  were  experiencing  many  frustrations 
at  this  time.  Due  to  the  hot  South  Pacific  weather,  our 
sleeping  quarters  were  hot  and  humid,  with  not  much  air. 
They  were  also  cramped  and  noisy.  Some  of  the  men  had 
taken  to  sleeping  on  deck  in  little  out-of-the-way  places  where 
it  was  cooler,  with  more  air.  When  we  had  started  to  encoun- 
ter suicide  planes,  bomb  straddles,  shrapnel,  and  strafing,  they 
had  thought  it  expedient  to  move  back  below.  When  we  got 
torpedoed  and  some  of  the  compartments  were  flooded  (most 
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of  the  crew  slept  down  below  the  waterline),  they  didn't  know 
where  to  sleep.  A  lot  of  them  moved  back  on  deck  this  trip,  as 
we  were  leaving  the  forward  area  and  were  not  as  apt  to  come 
under  fire.  I  had  pretty  much  stayed  put  all  the  time,  and  now 
was  no  exception.  It  was  quite  eerie  down  below.  The  com- 
partment just  aft  (back)  of  ours  had  been  flooded  (again  our 
team  had  been  spared,  as  the  torpedo  had  just  missed  our 
quarters),  and  even  though  there  was  a  water  tight  bulkhead 
(wall)  between  us,  we  could  hear  the  water  sloshing  around  in 
there  and  debris  bumping  into  the  wall.  It  was  kind  of  lonely 
down  there,  with  so  many  of  the  guys  having  moved  up  on 
deck. 

We  had  some  monotonous  days  on  this  trip,  as  time  went 
so  slowly  it  seemed  you  could  almost  see  the  same  waves  day 
after  day.  We  had  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  enemy  ships  all  the 
time,  but  we  had  just  enough  watches  and  work  to  keep  the 
ship  going.  However,  with  part  of  the  crew  home  on  leave  we 
had  enough  to  do.  I  think  we  had  a  let-down  from  the  intense 
combat  conditions  we  had  been  under  for  so  long.  All  in  all 
we  were  kind  of  edgy,  which  led  to  some  arguments  among 
the  crew.  I  m  sorry  to  say  I  even  had  a  few  words  with  one  or 
two  of  my  boys,  for  which  I  apologized  almost  immediately. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  parts  of  our  travels  was 
occasionally  being  able  to  observe  some  of  the  sea  life,  and 
realizing  that  nature  goes  on  in  spite  of  man's  depredations. 
At  times,  we  would  see  schools  of  dolphins  or  porpoises, 
whales,  sharks,  and  other  varieties  offish  and  sea  creatures  of 
all  kinds.  Sharks  used  to  follow  along  and  eat  the  garbage  we 
dumped  overboard.  That  was  a  good  reason  not  to  fall  over- 
board and  to  try  and  get  in  a  raft  if  we  had  to  abandon  ship. 
The  whales  were  usually  black  whales,  which  were  a  little 
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smaller  than  the  ones  we  usually  pictured  in  our  mind.  The 
dolphins  and  porpoises  were  fun  to  watch,  as  they  gracefully 
rolled  up  out  of  the  water.  We  also  saw  flying  fish.  They 
didn't  have  wings;  they  just  stretched  out  their  webbed  fins, 
leaped  out  of  the  top  of  a  wave,  and  glided  along  on  the  air 
currents.  We  never  did  see  any  mermaids,  though. 

There  were  some  big  cargo  holds  down  inside  the  ship 
where  supplies  and  equipment  were  usually  carried.  As  they 
were  empty  now,  some  basketball  hoops  were  installed  and 
we  organized  some  teams.  This  helped  us  work  off  some  of 
our  frustrations.  We  also  had  movies  in  the  mess  hall  and  the 
usual  card  games.  The  ship  didn't  ride  very  well,  because  we 
had  no  power  of  our  own  and  just  floated  free  at  the  end  of 
the  towline.  With  the  ship  being  empty,  the  sea  seemed 
rougher  than  usual.  It  was  quite  a  feat  to  play  basketball  on  a 
deck  that  was  tossing  and  rolling  under  our  feet. 

After  we  had  been  underway  a  few  days  we  ran  into  a 
storm.  There  was  a  typhoon  in  the  area,  and  we  had  a  rough 
time  of  it.  We  were  pulled  into  the  bay  at  the  island  of  Ulithi, 
in  the  Caroline  Islands,  to  ride  out  the  storm. 
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Chapter  16 


Brothers  In  Arms 

We  arrived  at  Ulithi  on  March  24,  1945,  to  wait  for  the 
typhoon  to  quiet  down.  I  was  off  watch  that  afternoon,  writing 
a  letter  home,  when  a  big  rugged  marine  came  aboard  looking 
for  me.  It  was  my  brother,  Darrel.  He  was  on  a  ship  in  a 
convoy  headed  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  where  we  would 
have  gone  next,  and  they  had  pulled  in  to  ride  out  the  storm, 
also.  He  had  seen  my  ship  being  towed  in  and  had  caught  a 
ride  over  with  a  mail  boat,  being  anxious  to  see  how  I 
was.  We  hadn't  seen  each  other  for  two  years  and  a  lot  of 
things  had  happened  to  both  of  us  since  then.  We  had  a  hard 
time  getting  letters  to  each  other,  and  what  information  we 
did  get  was  from  home,  and  that  wasn't  very  much.  The  letters 
we  sent  home  were  censored,  and  the  folks  would  sometimes 
get  them  with  most  of  what  we  wrote  cut  out,  so  they  only  got 
general  information  from  us. 

We  embraced — a  big,  rugged  marine  who  had  seen  battle 
action  in  several  places  around  the  Pacific,  and  a  navy 
amphibious  warfare  veteran  of  five  invasions  and  a  torpedo- 
ing, and  the  tears  were  not  far  away.  We  had  a  lot  to  talk 
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Photo  #  7  -  Don  Bush  and  Wesley  D.  Bush 
Both  home  at  the  ranch  in  Clover,  Utah 

about,  but  mostly  it  was  our  family  and  things  of  home  that 
were  on  our  mind.  We  didn't  try  to  outdo  each  other  with  war 
stories,  for  what  we  were  doing  was  everyday  life  out  there, 
and  thousands  of  men  were  doing  the  same  things.  I  showed 
him  the  damage  to  our  ship,  and  we  sat  on  my  bunk,  looked 
at  pictures,  re-read  letters  from  home,  and  did  some 
reminiscing. 

He  also  came  over  the  next  day,  and  the  following  day  I 
went  over  to  his  ship.  That  happened  to  be  March  26,  our 
Dad's  birthday,  and  we  went  to  chow  while  I  was  there  and 
ate  Dad's  birthday  dinner  together.  We  made  a  date  to  meet 
for  Christmas,  back  home,  but  I  didn't  get  back  in  time,  as  it 
turned  out.  He  also  asked  me  to  look  after  his  wife,  Bette,  in 
case  he  didn't  make  it  through  Okinawa,  even  if  that  meant 
marrying  her.  I  told  him  I  would.  The  next  day  his  convoy 
left,  and  I  had  to  sweat  out  Okinawa. 
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I  had  continually  prayed  for  my  brother  whenever  I  said 
my  prayers,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  watch  over  him.  I  had  also 
asked  Him  many  times  that  if  one  of  us  had  to  lose  our  lives 
in  this  terrible  war,  to  let  it  be  me,  as  Darrel  had  a  wife  to  go 
home  to.  There  were  plenty  of  times  that  either  of  us  could 
have  lost  our  lives,  but  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  protect  us  both  and 
returned  us  to  our  loved  ones  without  a  scratch. 
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Chapter  17 


Give  Us  This  Day 
Our  Daily  Bread 

We  stayed  at  Ulithi  for  about  another  week,  because  the 
typhoon  was  in  our  path,  and  then  we  took  off  for  Eniwetok, 
our  next  stop.  Our  ship  had  been  weakened  a  lot  from  the 
stormy  seas,  but  we  were  determined  to  get  it  back  to  where 
it  could  be  repaired.  We  arrived  at  Eniwetok  April  13,  1945, 
and  laid  over  a  couple  of  days.  We  saw  some  movies  and 
went  ashore  for  a  few  hours  in  the  sand.  We  hadn't  been  off 
the  ship  very  much  for  several  months  now,  except  for 
invasions,  and  it  was  getting  to  us  some. 

Another  frustration  we  had  was  that  we  were  short  on 
food  this  trip.  When  we  left  Leyte  we  couldn't  get  any  new 
supplies,  because  the  ships  out  there  needed  all  that  was 
available,  as  they  were  staying  out  in  the  forward  area.  There 
wasn't  any  more  food  to  be  had  until  we  reached  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  we  had  been  out  so  long  we  had  used  ours  all  up. 
It  didn't  help  our  dispositions  any  to  be  hungry.  We  got  to 
where  about  all  we  had  was  bread  made  out  of  weevily  flour, 
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and  rice  that  was  also  weevily.  At  first  we  tried  picking  the 
weevils  out  of  the  bread,  but  then  decided  it  would  provide  us 
with  a  little  protein,  and  we  couldn't  taste  them  much  as  they 
were  cooked  right  in.  If  we  closed  our  eyes,'  it  was  okay. 
However,  we  didn't  close  our  eyes  with  the  rice — we  always 
watched  it  to  see  if  it  was  moving  before  we  ate  it.  In  the  hot, 
humid,  tropical  weather  even  the  rice  went  wormy,  and 
besides,  it  looked  ever  so  much  like  those  maggots  on 
Saipan.  I  couldn't  eat  rice  for  years  after  I  got  home. 

The  officers  always  ate  better  than  we  did,  of  course,  and 
this  trip  was  no  exception.  They  must  have  acquired  enough 
food  for  their  use,  or  had  saved  it  up  so  they  would  be  sure  to 
have  enough  for  themselves.  Even  on  this  trip  I  saw  stewards 
carrying  silver  trays  of  fancy  food  to  the  officers  quarters, 
which  was  better  than  the  crew  had  in  normal  situations. 
Naturally,  this  was  kind  of  hard  to  take,  but  it  was  not 
unusual.  The  treatment  of  the  enlisted  men,  as  compared  to 
officers,  was  as  different  as  night  and  day,  and  we  just  had  to 
live  with  it.  The  Captain  of  a  ship  had  complete  authority  over 
his  crew,  even  life  or  death  decisions — that  was  the  law  of  the 
sea. 

We  left  Eniwetok  for  Pearl  Harbor  with  only  one  little 
minesweeper  for  a  screen,  so  we  figured  we  must  be  getting 
to  safer  waters.  The  enemy  had  been  pushed  back  close  to 
their  own  homeland  by  now  and  needed  all  their  forces  to  try 
to  stem  the  tide  of  battle,  but  to  no  avail. 

We  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  May  1,  1945,  having  been 
away  for  nearly  eight  months  under  almost  constant  battle 
conditions.  We  had  been  cooped  up  on  our  ship  in  cramped 
quarters  in  the  tropic  heat  with  no  break  except  for  invasions, 
and  the  few  times  we  went  ashore  to  stretch  our  legs.  At  times 
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some  of  us  had  been  affected  with  a  heat  rash  or  blisters  on 
our  feet  or  crotch  or  behind,  from  sitting  for  long  hours  at  the 
radios  in  the  hot,  humid  climate.  It  was  very  irritating  and 
even  painful.  We  referred  to  it  as  the  "crud,"  but  I'm  sure  there 
was  another  name  for  it. 
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Chapter  18 


Goodbye,  Old  Friend 

When  we  got  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  first  thing  our  captain 
did  was  get  some  food  aboard,  and  we  really  filled  up.  Our 
stomachs  weren't  used  to  having  much  food,  so  we  couldn't 
eat  as  much  as  we  wanted.  That  night  it  felt  strange  to  sleep 
on  a  ship  that  was  quiet  and  not  moving.  The  next  day  we 
were  able  to  go  ashore  on  liberty,  half  the  crew  at  a  time,  only 
to  find  that  Honolulu  was  the  same  as  before.  There  were 
thousands  of  servicemen  everywhere,  and  drinking  was  still 
the  main  pastime.  It  was  good  to  be  back  in  civilization, 
though,  where  we  could  at  least  wander  around  through  some 
stores,  and  get  something  to  eat.  I  knew  we  wouldn't  be 
content,  however,  until  we  could  have  our  turn  to  go  home  on 
leave.  Another  bunch  of  the  crew  was  sent  home,  and  the  rest 
would  go  when  the  first  ones  returned,  until  everyone  had 
gone. 

Imagine  our  disappointment,  when  a  couple  of  days  later, 
orders  came  for  the  ten  of  us  to  transfer  to  Waipio,  a  tent  city 
like  we  had  been  in  before,  to  await  assignment  to  another 
ship.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  did  not  belong  to  the  crew, 
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but  were  a  separate  group  to  be  used  wherever  needed.  At 
least  we  were  still  together,  and  that  sustained  us.  It  would 
have  been  bad  to  be  split  up  then. 

By  this  time  we  had  learned  to  roll  with  the  punches  and 
take  whatever  was  thrown  at  us.  So  we  packed  our  gear  and 
said  our  goodbys  and  left  the  USS  Cavalier  and  all  its 
memories  behind.  It  was  the  best  ship  we  were  ever  on,  and 
it  was  like  leaving  an  old  friend.  We  had  been  aboard  for  over 
a  year,  and  I  would  guess,  all  told,  we  may  have  sailed  as 
much  as  100,000  miles  on  the  Cavalier.  She  was  to  be  in 
drydock  for  a  few  months  while  being  repaired,  so  the  crew 
wasn't  needed  aboard,  and  we  certainly  weren't  needed.  It  was 
a  good  time  to  send  the  crew  home  on  leave,  and  eventually 
everyone  was  moved  off  and  stayed  in  barracks  while  this 
was  done.  We  saw  the  ship  later  at  Manila,  and  I  also  saw  her 
in  the  Korean  War.  She  served  well  there,  so  it  was  worth- 
while to  bring  her  back  all  those  thousands  of  miles. 

When  we  left  the  ship,  our  team  was  given  a  unit  citation 
for  exemplary  performance  of  duties  both  aboard  ship  and 
during  invasions.  The  officers  and  crew  appreciated  our 
efforts,  for  we  had  proved  to  be  dependable  and  efficient  and 
were  a  great  asset  to  them.  We  had  earned  their  respect.  They 
had  treated  us  well  and  this  was  the  last  thing  they  could  do 
for  us.  I  think  they  hated  to  see  us  go. 

Waipio  Amphibious  Operating  Base  was  headquarters 
for  the  beach  party  teams  and  other  similar  groups.  We  had 
been  sent  out  from  there  before.  It  was  kind  of  a  loose-knit 
organization,  but  it  was  where  our  records  were  kept  and  our 
assignments  came  from.  There  was  a  1st  Class  radioman  there 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  all  of  us,  temporarily,  as  we 
arrived  from  the  states  waiting  for  assignment  some  14 
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months  before.  He  was  still  first  class  and  was  amazed  at  the 
speed  we  had  been  promoted,  and  that  I  was  now  as  high  in 
rank  as  he  was. 
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U.  S.  S.  CAVALIER  (APA37) 

6  May,  1945 


From:  Coanunlcation  Officer,  UoS  Cavalier  (APA  37) 

To     :  TO  WHO!  IT  &\X  COECtf&H 

subject:  Naval  Comraini cation  Team;  performance  of  duty  of. 

1.  Upon  arrival  of  this  vessel  in  the  Pacific  area  in  the  spring 
of  1944,  a  naval  beach  party  communication  team  from  ./aipo  Amphibious  Training 
Base  reported  on  board  for  temporary  duty. 

2.  The  services  of  this  team  were  since  employed  during  amphibious 
assaults  at  oaipan,  Tinian,  Leyte  (plus  reinforcement),  Lingayen  and  the 
liambales  coast.     In  each  operation  the  performance  of  these  men  was  noteworthy 
and  deserving  of  praise. 

3-.  These  men  also  have  stood  radio  and  visual  watches  with  the 

ship's  regular  complement.     They  have  carried  out  all  duties  and  watches 
assigned  in  a  cheerful,  vigorous  and  competent  manner.     Their  conduct  and 
bearing  has  been  exemplary. 

4*  The  names  of  the  personnel  attached  to  the  above-mentioned 

team  are: 


BUSH,  Donald  E. ,  884-72-69,  Riac 
BAKES,  Rawlin  C,  890-20-78,  Rl£2c 
BUISSON,  Ernest  J.,  645-99-63,  SLI2 
CRE./,  Noble  L.,  660-72-88,  RL2c 
0ECH0-;,  Donald  F.,  862-17-16,  SU2c 
HAWKINS,  Glen  II.,  883-02-08,  SL2< 
LASTROS,  ..'allace  J.,  660-73-01,  1 


Photo  #8  -  Letter  of  Commendation 
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Chapter  19 


Starting  Over 

We  were  in  our  tent  city  for  two  weeks,  living  in  tents 
with  built-up  wooden  floors  to  keep  us  out  of  moisture  when 
it  rained.  It  was  kind  of  a  permanent  setup,  and  we  managed 
all  right,  considering  some  of  the  other  conditions  under 
which  we  had  lived.  The  chow  was  good,  and  we  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  but  rest  and  bum  around.  We  could  go  on 
liberty  if  we  wanted,  and  there  were  movies  and  a  ship's  store 
available.  Naturally,  we  were  unhappy  about  not  getting  to  go 
home  on  leave  like  the  others  on  the  ship.  But,  as  always, 
when  someone  in  our  group  was  feeling  down,  or  complain- 
ing too  much,  or  homesick,  or  whatever,  someone  else  would 
kid  him  out  of  it,  or  we  would  get  involved  with  something 
else.  Nobody  was  left  alone  and  depressed  very  long  at  any 
time  during  our  association.  I  always  had  to  try  to  look  at 
things  positively,  but  sometimes  it  wasn't  easy.  We  even 
checked  out  some  softball  equipment  and  played  against  some 
other  teams  made  up  of  other  guys  who  were  there  at  the  time. 

During  this  time  some  of  us  went  out  to  the  sunken  USS 
Arizona  on  a  little  tour  boat.  Even  back  then  there  was  a 
memorial  and  a  little  platform  on  some  of  the  ship  that  was 
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Photo  #9  -  Top  -  Noble  Crew,  Ernie  Buisson,  Don  Bush 

Front  -  Henry  Tweith,  Wally  Mastros 

Waikiki  -  about  May  1945 
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sticking  up  out  of  the  water.  There  was  a  very  somber  feeling 
at  this  site,  even  spiritual,  knowing  that  over  1,000  men  went 
down  with  their  ship  and  were  still  entombed  there.  We  also 
saw  the  USS  Utah  where  it  lay  on  its  side.  There  were  many 
other  sunken  ships  in  the  harbor  at  that  time,  with  masts 
sticking  up  or  lying  on  their  sides.  Some  had  been  cleared 
away  because  they  were  a  hazard  to  other  ships. 

One  day  a  lieutenant  looked  us  up  and  had  orders  for  us 
to  report  to  the  USS  Westmoreland,  another  attack  transport 
like  the  Cavalier,  and  he  was  to  be  our  beach  party  officer.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  he  was  from  Utah,  but  later  on  I  wasn't  too 
happy  about  it,  as  he  turned  out  to  be  very  inept  and  didn't  get 
along  with  us  at  all. 

The  Westmoreland  was  fresh  from  the  states,  with  a 
green  crew  ready  to  head  for  the  far  east  battle  zone  where  we 
had  just  come  from.  We  were  the  old  salts  of  the  ship  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  well-seasoned,  competent  crew.  It  was 
hard  to  have  to  be  with  a  group  who  were  just  starting  again, 
and  to  head  out  once  more. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  we  left  two  days  later  for  the  states 
to  pick  up  troops,  and  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  May  30,  1945, 
the  same  port  we  had  originally  shipped  out  from  some  1 6 
months  before.  We  were  only  supposed  to  be  there  about  ten 
days,  but  after  I  talked  to  the  personnel  officer  and  a  few 
others,  pointing  out  how  long  we  had  been  out,  they  gave  just 
the  ten  of  us  a  nine-day  leave.  That  wasn't  very  long,  but  was 
the  best  we  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Some  of  our 
guys  who  lived  back  east  didn't  try  to  go  home,  as  they  would 
have  spent  most  of  the  time  traveling,  so  they  went  with 
Noble  to  Reno  and  painted  the  town.  I  was  able  to  spend 
nearly  seven  days  at  home,  and  it  was  wonderful  after  being 
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gone  two  years.  I  just  spent  most  of  my  time  around  home  or 
visiting  other  relatives  with  my  folks.  I  really  enjoyed  my 
Mother's  cooking,  sleeping  in  with  no  watches  to  stand,  and 
not  being  confined  on  a  ship.  All  that  land,  the  mountains, 
and  growing  crops  seemed  beautiful  to  me.  I  was  amazed  at 
how  much  my  younger  brother  and  sisters  had  grown  up 
while  I  was  gone.  The  time  passed  all  too  fast  and  I  hated  to 
go  back,  of  course. 

It  was  hard  on  my  Mother  to  see  me  leave  again.  After  all 
I  had  been  through,  it  was  natural  to  wonder  how  long  my 
luck  would  hold  out.  I  woke  up  one  morning,  while  at  home, 
to  see  my  Mother  sitting  by  the  couch  I  was  sleeping  on,  just 
looking  at  me.  I'm  sure  those  involved  in  the  fighting  don't 
realize  how  hard  a  war  is  on  Mothers  and  wives,  as  well  as 
their  other  loved  ones  at  home. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  back  to  San  Pedro  and  liberty  in  Long 
Beach,  where  my  log  notes  that  there  were  lots  of  girls.  This 
was  different,  after  spending  all  those  months  in  battle 
conditions  and  areas  where  the  only  women  to  be  seen  were 
an  occasional  WAC  or  nurse,  or  native.  While  still  in  San 
Pedro  our  ship  was  fumigated,  and  we  were  all  sent  on  liberty 
because  the  fumes  were  so  potent.  When  we  came  back  that 
night,  it  was  still  unsafe,  so  we  were  told  to  stay  away  until 
morning.  I  guess  some  of  the  crew  slept  in  parks  or  hotel 
lobbies  or  bars.  Some  of  us  went  to  an  all-night  movie  and 
dozed  as  best  we  could. 

On  June  1 1,  1945,  we  left  for  Portland,  Oregon.  We  had 
a  rough  trip  That  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States  is  the  roughest  in  the  Pacific,  as  the 
Japanese  current  comes  clear  across  the  ocean  and  pushes  up 
against  the  mainland,  causing  the  waters  to  be  in  turmoil  and 
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Top  -  Noble  Crew,  Don  Bush,  Rawlin  (Rod)  Baker 
Front  -  Wally  Mastros,  Ray  Skiles 
San  Pedro,  Calif,  about  June  1945 
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creating  huge  swells.  The  trip  up  the  Columbia  River,  how- 
ever, gave  us  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  I 
have  ever  seen.  We  tried  to  look  at  both  sides  at  once,  and,  of 
course,  Hankins  was  praising  the  Oregon  side  and  Baker  the 
Washington  side,  in  friendly  fashion. 

We  pulled  liberty  the  two  nights  we  were  in  Portland 
loading  troops,  and  liked  it  better  than  any  place  we  had 
been.  The  first  night,  though,  the  boys  talked  me  into  getting 
them  a  bottle  of  liquor,  as  I  was  the  only  one  old  enough  to 
buy  it.  They  could  have  bought  some  from  a  cab  driver,  but 
it  may  have  been  unsafe  to  drink.  Our  lives  were  still  pretty 
topsy-turvy  and  unsure,  and  the  strain  of  constant  battle 
conditions  for  so  long  stays  with  you  a  long  time,  so  I  guess 
they  had  some  frustrations  to  work  out  before  we  went 
overseas  again.  Anyway,  we  sat  around  in  a  park  while  they 
proceeded  to  kill  the  bottle,  and  I  hoped  they  wouldn't  overdo. 

Dechow  got  too  much  and  passed  out  on  a  park  bench. 
Normally  he  wasn't  one  to  do  much  drinking,  but  we  were  all 
feeling  a  little  disappointed  about  going  overseas  again  and 
were  feeling  a  bit  reckless.  Suddenly,  before  anyone  could 
catch  him,  he  rolled  off  the  bench  and  fell  face  down  on  the 
cement  walk,  knocking  out  his  bridgework  and  bloodying  his 
nose  and  face.  I  called  a  cab  and  we  loaded  him  in,  then  I  got 
in  to  take  him  back  to  the  ship  while  the  others  went  to  the 
USO.  We  got  blood  all  over  in  the  cab,  for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  driver  $10  for  cleaning,  plus  the  fare. 
Dechow  had  to  be  carried  aboard  on  a  stretcher,  and  was  put 
in  sick  bay,  after  which  I  went  back  to  town  to  see  how  the 
rest  were  doing.  We  also  had  to  go  back  to  the  park  and  find 
his  bridge.  He  was  a  sorry  sight  the  next  day  with  his  face  all 
swollen,  but  he  thanked  me  and  paid  me  back  for  the  cab. 
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The  second  night  we  fared  a  little  better,  and  the  next  day 
we  left  for  Pearl  Harbor  again,  still  feeling  a  little  bitter  about 
going  back  so  soon. 

We  arrived  back  in  Pearl  Harbor  about  a  week  later  and 
unloaded  our  troops.  We  had  thought  iiiaybe  we  were  going 
to  keep  them  on  board  and  head  for  the  far  east  with  replace- 
ments for  some  of  the  other  units  out  there,  but  I  guess  we 
were  building  up  our  forces  for  a  big  push  on  Japan  and 
weren't  ready  for  that  yet.  We  were  only  there  four  days,  and 
I  didn't  even  go  ashore,  as  it  was  the  same  old  thing  as 
before.  Anyway,  we  left  and  headed  right  back  for  the  states 
again.  Hooray!  That  was  really  unexpected. 

Another  beach  party  team  was  aboard,  as  our  ship  was 
going  to  carry  a  division  commander  and  he  would  have  his 
own  bunch.  We  never  knew  what  the  big  brass  were  thinking 
or  what  changes  would  come  about,  and  they  were  still 
learning  and  experimenting,  also.  That  beach  party  unit  was 
a  pretty  good  bunch,  but  they  didn't  have  the  closeness  we 
did.  The  guy  who  was  their  leader  had  his  own  couple  of 
favorites  and  really  was  obsessed  with  his  authority.  The  rest 
of  their  guys  would  hang  around  us  all  they  could  and  come 
to  me  for  advice,  and  to  get  him  off  their  backs  sometimes.  I 
didn't  have  any  authority  to  do  so,  but  we  could  intimidate 
him  a  little. 

They  had  an  Ensign  over  them  as  their  officer,  and  he 
was  a  pretty  good  guy,  so  that  helped.  Once  he  asked  me  to 
pass  the  word  on  to  some  of  their  group  to  get  their  com- 
mander's jeep  lashed  down  on  deck  before  we  pulled  out.  If 
this  wasn't  done  it  could  have  rolled  all  over  the  deck  as  the 
ship  rolled  and  caused  damage  or  injuries.  Well,  it  so 
happened  they  didn't  get  it  done,  and  when  the  Ensign  asked 
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me  who  I  had  asked  to  do  it,  I  said  I  didn't  remember.  He  was 
satisfied  with  that,  and  I  don't  think  he  wanted  to  pin  the 
blame  on  anyone  in  particular.  However,  their  guys  came  to 
me  later  and  said  their  leader  had  figured  out  who  it  was  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  and  told  the  Ensign,  and  they  were  in 
trouble.  They  thanked  me  for  trying  to  stick  up  for  them, 
anyway.  It  was  a  good  thing  they  didn't  have  to  go  through 
the  things  we  had  been  through  with  that  setup. 

It  was  about  this  time  some  of  our  team  told  them  we'd 
trade  officers  with  them,  and  they  said  OK  if  they  could  trade 
their  team  leader  for  me.  Of  course,  this  was  just  talk  and 
couldn't  be  done,  but  I  was  gratified  to  hear  my  team 
members  flatly  refuse.  I  didn't  like  the  idea,  either. 

We  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  July  4,  1945,  and  the  ten 
of  us  got  an  eighteen-day  leave  this  time.  This  was  a  real 
surprise,  as  we  had  just  had  nine  days  a  month  before.  We  had 
lots  of  leave  time  coming,  though,  and  had  earned  it,  so  we  all 
went  home  for  a  joyous  time.  I  didn't  even  tell  my  folks  I  was 
coming — just  walked  in  on  them.  I  caught  a  ride  from  the 
depot  with  the  mailman. 

During  this  time  at  home  I  was  made  an  Elder  in  the 
church.  I  remember  telling  Wally  when  I  returned  to  the  ship 
that  I  could  now  administer  to  him  or  the  others  if  need  be.  I 
was  able  to  do  a  few  more  things  on  this  leave,  and  went  on 
a  double  date  with  my  sister,  Barbara,  who  was  a  beautiful 
young  lady  by  then.  I  hadn't  left  any  girlfriend  behind  as  some 
of  the  other  guys  had. 

On  his  way  home,  Dechow  had  to  change  buses  in  some 
city;  and  as  he  had  to  wait  until  morning  to  make  connections, 
he  tried  to  rent  a  room  for  the  night.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
and  nothing  was  available,  so  he  went  to  the  local  YMCA. 
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Photo  1 1  -  While  home  on  leave  -  about  July  1945 
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They  told  him  they  would  rent  him  half  of  a  bed,  and  as  he 
didn't  have  much  choice,  he  took  it.  Somewhere  around  2  a.m. 
he  was  awakened  by  loud  singing  and  talking.  He  found  that 
the  sailor  who  had  rented  the  other  half  of  the  bed  had 
returned  with  two  buddies,  and  all  of  them  were  drunk. 
Despite  Dechow's  protests,  and  his  claim  to  half  the  bed,  they 
all  piled  in  with  him.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  hanging  on 
the  edge  or  lying  on  the  floor.  The  others  were  still  there, 
passed  out,  when  he  left  the  next  morning. 

We  reported  back  to  Frisco,  and  were  there  a  few  more 
days.  In  my  log  I  have  written:  "Anxious  to  get  home  for 
good  now.  Will  Tojo  please  surrender.  I  am  weary  of  this." 

Frisco  was  a  lousy  place  to  go  on  liberty — it  was  such  a 
wicked  city,  especially  around  the  waterfront  areas  where  so 
many  scummy  people  hung  out.  It  wasn't  safe  to  walk  around 
alone  in  many  places,  and  occasionally  some  poor  sailor 
wouldn't  make  it  back  to  his  ship.  Servicemen,  especially 
drunken  ones,  were  targets  for  those  who  prey  on  others.  It 
would  have  been  too  bad  for  us  to  come  back  from  the  battles 
and  hazards  we  had  been  through  and  wind  up  floating  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Streetwalkers  thought  servicemen  were  good 
targets,  too,  and  I  was  propositioned  by  professionals  in 
several  areas  of  the  world.  It  seemed  like  they  were  always 
around  seaports  or  army  bases.  One  night  we  did  go  to  San 
Jose  on  the  bus  and  found  it  to  be  much  nicer. 
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Chapter  20 

A  Reprieve  From  The 

Big  One 

Saved  by  a  Bomb 

On  July  27, 1945,  it  was  goodby  Golden  Gate  and  hello 
Pearl  Harbor  again,  where  we  arrived  August  1st,  unhappy 
about  heading  out  once  more.  We  went  on  maneuvers  on  the 
Island  of  Maui,  which  was  a  beautiful  place  and  had  the  best 
beaches  I  knew  of  in  Hawaii.  Maneuvers  were  a  real  drudgery 
to  us  after  being  through  the  real  thing  several  times,  but  there 
were  new  beach  party  teams  and  green  troops,  so  they  needed 
it.  Then  it  was  back  to  Honolulu  to  exchange  troops  and  take 
them  on  maneuvers.  We  were  getting  ready  for  the  climax  of 
the  whole  war,  the  invasion  of  Japan,  and  it  would  be  the 
biggest  operation  of  the  whole  war  in  the  Pacific.  No  wonder 
they  wanted  to  have  a  lot  of  troops  trained  and  a  lot  of 
preparation  made. 

During  these  second  maneuvers,  we  got  word  oyer  our 
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radios  about  the  atomic  bombs  being  dropped  and  Japan 
surrendering.  We  didn't  do  any  wild  celebrating  like  what 
went  on  in  the  states  and  Pearl  Harbor.  We  just  sat  around  and 
talked  in  low  tones  about  getting  back  home  and  what  we 
were  going  to  do,  but  we  knew  that  would  not  be  for  quite  a 
while  yet.  We  had  been  around  long  enough  to  know  that  we 
had  to  continue  on  with  what  we  were  doing. 

The  commander  passed  a  bottle  around  to  anyone  who 
wanted  a  drink.  Seems  like  those  officers  always  had  their 
liquor  along  no  matter  what.  It  was  supposed  to  be  against  the 
rules  to  have  it  aboard  ship,  and  an  enlisted  man  would  have 
been  in  big  trouble  if  he'd  been  caught  with  it.  It  was  a  good 
rule,  but  it  should  have  applied  to  everyone.  Of  course,  it's  an 
old  sailors'  custom  to  hide  some  apple  juice  or  other  concoc- 
tion until  it  ferments. 

We  were  weary,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  I,  for 
one,  suddenly  felt  older.  It  was  as  though  the  events  I  had 
witnessed  were  back  in  history  somewhere.  Certainly  there 
was  a  relief,  but  also  a  letdown  from  being  all  psyched-up  for 
another  invasion. 

Our  ship  went  back  to  Pearl  to  await  orders.  That  was 
when  Hankins  and  I  went  around  the  island  on  the  bus  and 
saw  the  Mormon  Temple.  There  weren't  quite  as  many  restric- 
tions now,  and  everyone  seemed  to  be  happy.  It  was  really 
strange  to  see  lights  on  at  night,  both  on  shore  and  on  the 
ships,  after  being  in  blackout  conditions  so  long. 

Soon,  our  ship  went  over  to  Hilo,  and  we  picked  up  part 
of  the  5th  Marine  division.  Then  it  came  back  to  Pearl,  where 
we  laid  over  a  couple  of  days  while  all  the  ships  in  the  convoy 
got  ready.  At  this  time  Noble  met  up  with  his  brother,  Milt, 
who  was  in  the  army. 
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On  September  1,  1945,  we  left  for  Japan  by  way  of 
Saipan,  with  28  ships  in  our  convoy.  We  no  longer  needed  the 
protective  screening  ships  and  radio  silence  or  blackout 
conditions,  and  we  could  dump  garbage  anytime.  During  the 
war  we  only  dumped  garbage  at  night  and  then  changed  direc- 
tions, as  enemy  planes  and  subs  could  follow  us  across  the 
ocean  by  trailing  the  garbage. 

Having  the  ships  lighted  at  night  again  proved  to  be 
another  bit  of  luck  that  possibly  saved  our  lives.  One  night  we 
were  in  the  mess  hall  watching  a  movie  when  the  collision 
signal  was  blown.  One  of  the  neighboring  ships  came  right  at 
us.  We  didn't  know  what  the  problem  was,  but  if  it  hadn't  had 
lights  showing,  our  lookouts  may  not  have  seen  it  in  time,  and 
it  would  likely  have  plowed  into  the  side  of  our  ship. 
Fortunately,  upon  hearing  our  siren,  it  was  able  to  steer  clear 
in  time. 

We  reached  Saipan  September  13th,  after  dodging 
typhoons  on  the  way.  The  huge  swells  had  made  it  rough 
going.  We  found  that  Saipan  had  been  built  up  by  our 
seabees,  for  whom  I  had  a  lot  of  respect.  These  were  navy 
personnel  who  were  assigned  to  construction  battalions, 
which  is  where  their  name  is  derived  from  (C  B).  They  built 
air  strips,  roads,  docks,  buildings  of  all  kinds,  fortifications, 
or  whatever  else  was  needed.  They  worked  with  caterpillars, 
graders,  or  other  equipment,  even  while  the  fighting  was  still 
going  on  around  them.  It  was  important  to  have  these  facil- 
ities for  our  forces  to  use  in  fighting  the  enemy.  Sometimes 
the  seabeas  got  shot  at  or  attacked,  although  they  were 
unarmed.  They  performed  a  great  service  and  contributed  a  lot 
to  our  war  effort.  Since  we  had  taken  the  island  fifteen 
months  before,  they  had  created  a  good-sized  facility  for  our 
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Photo  #12  -  Don  Bush,  Noble  Crew 
Sasebo,  Japan  -  Sept.  1945 

shipping  needs.  When  we  invaded,  we  never  thought  we 
would  be  back,  but  it  was  nice  to  know  our  efforts  had  paid 
off.  Our  forces  had  a  lot  of  use  from  the  port  and  airfield, 
even  though  there  were  still  some  Japanese  hidden  back  in  the 
hills  for  quite  some  time  afterwards. 

From  Saipan  we  went  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  the  southern- 
most island  of  Kyushu.  We  had  to  thread  our  way  through 
minefields  that  had  not  been  all  cleared  away  yet.  Boy,  were 
we  glad  we  hadn't  had  to  invade  Japan.  The  mountains  came 
right  down  to  the  oceem  and  were  covered  with  forests.  We 
would  have  had  a  terrible  time  blasting  our  way  in  there.  As 
awful  as  the  atomic  bombs  were,  I'm  sure  there  would  have 
been  a  lot  more  people  killed  on  both  sides  if  we  had  followed 
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Photo  #13  -  Wally  Mastros,  Don  Dechow  (standing) 

Noble  Crew,  Don  Bush  (background) 

Sasebo,  Japan  -  Sept.  1945 
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through  with  our  invasion.  President  Truman  had  to  make  a 
hard  decision  to  drop  those  bombs,  but  he  made  the  right 
one.  I  wondered  at  the  time  if  our  luck  would  have  held  out 
through  the  battle  of  Japan. 

We  were  ashore  at  Sasebo  four  days,  getting  our  troops 
and  supplies  unloaded.  This  was  a  little  different  from  our 
other  operations.  These  troops  were  going  to  be  occupation 
forces  to  keep  Japan  under  control.  They  had  to  make  sure  all 
the  Japanese  troops  surrendered  and  some  groups  didn't  try  to 
keep  fighting.  Our  troops  needed  to  act  as  policemen  and  do 
other  security  work  as  well.  The  Japanese  government  would 
be  in  disarray  for  a  while.  General  MacArthur  was  installed 
as  provost  marshall  of  all  Japan  until  everything  was  figured 
out.  We  set  up  in  the  port  area  by  some  warehouses  and 
docks,  but  our  ship  stayed  out  in  the  harbor,  as  the  dock  areas 
weren't  cleared  of  wreckage  yet.  There  was  no  artillery, 
snipers,  or  counterattacks — -just  a  dirty  old  smelly  waterfront. 
At  least,  those  sandy  beaches  had  been  cleaner,  and  we  could 
scoop  out  a  little  place  to  lie  down  instead  of  bedding  down 
in  filth.  We  were  some  of  the  first  Americans  to  land  there,  so 
we  didn't  wander  around  much. 

We  left  Sasebo  on  my  22nd  birthday,  September  26th, 
and  I  recalled  spending  the  last  one  at  Eniwetok  as  we  were 
on  the  way  to  the  Leyte  invasion.  It  was  incredible  that  so 
much  had  transpired  in  that  year's  time.  No  wonder  I  was 
feeling  old  beyond  my  years. 

Manila  was  our  next  stop,  and  it  was  the  most  destroyed 
big  city  I  had  ever  seen.  We  sailed  between  Corregidor  Island 
and  the  Bataan  Peninsula  going  in,  and  were  silent  as  we 
thought  of  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  that  had  gone  on  in  these 
two  places  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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In  Manila  Harbor  there  were  masts  and  smoke  stacks  of 
sunken  ships  sticking  up  all  over,  and  wreckage  and  beached 
ships  and  blasted  docks  and  warehouses.  Our  ship  had  to 
follow  a  certain  channel  to  get  into  the  harbor.  We  were  there 
only  two  days,  but  we  got  to  go  ashore  on  one  of  them.  We 
just  walked  around  what  was  left  of  the  city.  Bombed  out 
buildings  were  everywhere,  and  the  rubble  from  them  was 
still  piled  in  the  streets  so  we  had  to  walk  around  it.  There 
were  bomb  craters  in  some  of  the  streets,  and  about  the  only 
traffic  was  military  vehicles.  There  was  progress  being  made 
on  cleanup,  however,  and  the  people  had  set  up  shops  in  parts 
of  buildings  to  take  advantage  of  the  free-spending  service- 
men. Instead  of  welcoming  us  with  open  arms,  like  they  did 
in  Leyte,  they  were  out  to  meet  us  with  their  hands  out.  Prices 
were  so  high  that  a  bottle  of  pop  was  a  dollar,  and  ice  cream 
was  more  than  that.  I  never  knew  what  beer  cost,  but  I  could 
well  imagine.  Crude  trinkets  were  offered  as  souvenirs,  and 
naturally  there  were  streetwalkers.  I  guess  our  servicemen 
helped  build  up  the  economy,  which  badly  needed  it. 

This  was  the  place  we  saw  the  Cavalier  once  again,  on 
October  1,  1945.  She  had  been  repaired,  with  a  slight  list  to 
starboard,  but  looked  the  same  otherwise.  We  talked  to  one 
crew  member  we  had  known  while  we  had  been  aboard,  but 
he  said  it  was  now  nearly  a  whole  new  crew. 
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Chapter  2 1 


The  Second  Time  Around 

We  went  from  Manila  back  up  the  coast  to  Lingayen 
Gulf  again,  where  our  team  went  ashore  for  five  days  to 
oversee  the  loading  of  more  troops  to  take  to  Japan  for  the 
occupation.  While  there,  some  of  the  boys  borrowed  our 
Commander's  jeep  to  go  into  a  little  town  a  few  miles  away 
and  look  around.  Things  were  quiet,  and  we  were  able  to 
spare  them  for  a  little  while.  I  had  Tweith  and  Dechow  on 
watch,  as  all  we  had  was  a  voice  radio  to  operate.  Buisson  had 
gone  up  the  beach  to  where  the  other  beach  party  team  was  to 
see  them.  The  other  six  guys  went  in  the  jeep. 

Somewhere  around  midnight  they  came  chugging  in  with 
the  jeep  all  beat  up,  and  the  boys  sprawled  all  over  it.  Skiles 
was  driving,  but  I  don't  know  how.  It  seems  they  had  found 
some  dive  where  they  could  get  something  to  drink — some 
potent  local  concoction,  possibly — and  had  proceeded  to  get 
stoned.  Naturally,  they  didn't  start  back  as  early  as  they  were 
supposed  to,  and  I  had  been  wondering  where  they  were. 

On  the  way  back  to  camp  the  jeep  had  turned  over  and 
everybody  was  thrown  out.  They  were  bunged  up  some,  but 
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managed  to  get  together  and  get  the  jeep  right  side  up  and  get 
it  going  again.  (Those  jeeps  were  tough!)  A  couple  of  guys 
from  the  other  beach  party  were  with  them  and  some  soldier 
they  had  picked  up,  also.  After  the  accident  they  never  could 
find  the  soldier  again  in  the  dark — he  must  have  wandered 
off,  or  was  lying  somewhere  unconscious — we  never  did 
know.  I  had  been  waiting  for  them  to  get  back  so  we  could 
change  the  watch,  but  they  were  in  no  condition  for  duty,  so 
I  helped  them  into  our  tent  and  into  their  cots  (we  had  a  pretty 
good  setup  there).  Some  I  half-carried.  Wally  was  completely 
out,  so  it  was  a  struggle.  About  then,  Buisson  came  back 
pretty  well  stoned  himself.  It  seemed  that  no  matter  where  we 
were,  there  was  some  kind  of  booze  available.  When  he  saw 
what  had  happened,  he  offered  to  take  the  watch,  although  it 
wasn't  his  turn,  but  I  knew  he  wasn't  in  shape  for  that.  I  told 
him  to  hit  the  sack  and  I  would  wake  him  if  I  needed  him. 
Dechow  and  Tv/eith  said  they  would  stay  on  watch  all  night 
until  I  could  get  someone  in  shape  to  take  over,  and  they  did 
with  no  complaint.  It  was  just  another  example  of  how  we 
always  backed  each  other  up  and  stood  by  one  another. 

I  still  had  my  boys  to  attend  to  through  the  night,  as  I 
couldn't  tell  if  they  were  injured  from  the  wreck  or  just  passed 
out  from  drinking.  Wally  had  thrown  up,  and  I  got  a  flashlight 
to  examine  it  to  see  if  he  had  any  internal  bleeding,  but  I  still 
wasn't  sure.  I  finally  did  lie  down  for  a  little  while,  as  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  much  I  could  do  until  they  woke  up,  or  it 
was  daylight.  I  didn't  dare  sleep,  though,  as  I  needed  to  be  up 
early  to  see  the  Commander  about  the  jeep  before  he  saw  it 
and  got  all  upset.  Besides,  that  tent  smelled  like  a  brewery. 

The  Commander  was  very  understanding  and  said  if  we 
would  get  the  jeep  cleaned  up  and  fixed,  it  would  be  okay. 
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We  hadn't  neglected  any  of  our  duties,  the  watch  was  covered, 
and  the  operation  was  proceeding  on  schedule,  so  he  went 
along  with  the  situation.  He  knew  he  had  to  depend  on  us  a 
lot,  and  so  he  could  be  lenient  about  this. 

Fortunately,  none  of  the  boys  were  injured,  except  for 
being  bruised  and  bunged  up  and  having  terrible  hangovers. 
Skiles  and  Mastros  came  around  first,  so  I  explained  about  the 
jeep,  and  they  went  to  work  on  it.  I  got  the  others  going  as 
soon  as  I  could,  and  they  finally  got  the  jeep  cleaned  up  and 
looking  presentable.  I  understand  some  parts  were  "borrowed" 
from  other  jeeps  in  the  area.  The  boys  were  all  quite 
miserable,  but  they  knew  they  had  to  keep  on  with  their 
duties,  so  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  getting  them  going  again. 
Buisson  took  the  early  watch,  and  we  gradually  got  back  on 
schedule  again. 

Our  convoy  picked  up  the  32nd  Army  Division  there  and 
headed  for  Sasebo  once  more.  My  log  says,  "still  no  mail," 
which  meant  no  mail  had  reached  us  since  we  were 
transferred  aboard  the  USS  Westmoreland  some  4Vi  months 
before.  However,  it  caught  up  with  us  this  time  at  Sasebo  and 
we  found  out  what  had  been  going  on  back  home.  There  were 
some  happy  letters  now  that  the  fighting  had  ended. 

Some  of  our  ten  had  not  finished  high  school  before 
joining  the  navy.  Noble  had  sent  for  some  studies  so  he  could 
finish  up  and  graduate.  At  this  time  he  received  a  history  book 
that  started  right  out  on  the  front  page  telling  about  the 
invasion  of  Leyte.  We  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  seeing  that 
students  were  studying  about  history  we  had  made. 

We  unloaded  our  troops  and  supplies  much  as  before,  but 
by  now  some  ships  were  able  to  tie  up  at  the  dock,  and  we 
could  go  aboard  for  chow  sometimes.  This  trip  we  could  look 
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around  a  little,  but  there  wasn't  much  to  see  anyway,  except 
old  warehouses  and  docks. 

While  here,  our  ship  received  orders  to  return  to  Tongue 
Point  Naval  Station  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  our  team  was  to 
be  transferred  ashore  to  await  discharge — oh  happy  day! 
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Chapter  22 


The  Long  Voyage  Home 

We  left  Sasebo  on  October  22,  1945,  and  went  to  Manila, 
where  we  picked  up  some  nurses  to  take  back.  This  created  a 
little  excitement,  but  of  course  the  officers  kept  them  all  to 
themselves.  It  was  nice,  though,  to  see  some  clean,  pretty 
women  again. 

We  also  stopped  at  Subic  Bay  again  to  take  aboard  some 
happy  navy  guys  going  home  for  discharge.  As  usual,  our 
team  went  ashore  to  provide  communications  for  the  loading 
operation.  This  was  a  rather  primitive  area.  The  camp  where 
these  guys  lived  was  partly  on  the  beach  and  partly  in  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  right  out  in  the  open.  There  were  no 
buildings.  The  men  slept  on  the  ground  or  in  hammocks. 
Some  crude  showers  had  been  rigged  up  out  of  metal  drums 
fastened  up  in  trees,  and  the  water  had  to  be  hand-carried. 

The  latrine  (toilet)  was  just  like  a  long  outhouse  seat  with 
several  holes,  out  in  the  open,  also,  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
There  was  no  roof  or  walls,  just  a  seat.  You  could  face  either 
way  while  sitting  there.  I  used  it  once,  and  chose  to  turn  my 
back  to  the  road  and  face  the  jungle.  Somehow,  I  didn't  like 
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the  idea  of  sitting  there  waving  to  the  people  going  by  on  the 
road. 

This  camp  was  just  a  staging  area  to  house  troops  while 
awaiting  their  transportation  to  the  states  for  discharge,  and 
they  weren't  there  very  long.  I'm  sure  they  were  very  happy  to 
get  aboard  ship. 

While  here,  Buisson  and  I  walked  out  in  the  jungle  a 
little  ways  and  came  across  some  ponds  which  the  water 
buffaloes  used  to  drink  out  of  and  wallow  in.  The  water 
looked  and  smelled  filthy.  However,  the  natives  would  scoop 
a  little  hole  in  the  sand  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  then 
when  it  seeped  through,  they  would  drink  it.  If  we  had  tried 
that,  it  would  probably  have  poisoned  us. 

After  loading,  we  headed  for  the  states  via  the  great 
circle  route.  This  took  us  clear  up  past  Japan  where  we  could 
see  the  top  of  Mt.  Fujiyama  from  120  miles  at  sea,  and  up 
towards  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  we  nearly  froze,  after 
being  in  the  tropics  for  so  long.  It  is  shorter  to  circle  the  globe 
in  this  fashion  than  to  go  straight  across,  because  of  the 
curvature  of  the  earth. 

We  never  did  feel  at  home  on  the  Westmoreland  like  we 
had  on  the  Cavalier.  I  don't  think  they  understood  the  extra 
things  we  had  to  do  as  a  beach  party,  and  as  we  weren't  part 
of  the  regular  crew,  we  got  the  short  end  of  the  stick  some- 
times. We  were  bunked  right  up  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  where 
it  was  cramped  and  rough.  We  never  did  get  very  friendly 
with  anyone  aboard,  except  some  of  the  other  beach  party 
guys.  We  got  pretty  disgusted  at  times,  and  Buisson  said 
once,  "It's  getting  so  I'm  not  taking  orders  from  anyone  but 
Bush,"  but  I  had  to  caution  him  on  that.  Noble  had  such  a  bad 
feeling,  that  whenever  someone  would  come  to  wake  him  for 
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watch  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  would  wake  up  swinging 
and  hitting  whoever  was  there.  So,  to  solve  that  problem,  they 
would  wake  me  and  I  would  wake  Noble.  I  knew  when  to 
duck,  and  after  a  while  he  got  used  to  me  waking  him.  It  was 
a  wonder  I  ever  got  any  sleep. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  states  we  talked  some  about  what 
to  do  after  we  got  out.  We  all  felt  like  keeping  up  our 
association.  One  idea  was  that  we  would  all  put  up  $100  in  a 
fund  for  any  of  us  to  use  if  we  had  an  emergency  or  as  a 
temporary  loan.  I  was  to  administer  it,  and  Wally  was  to  be 
the  secretary.  This  didn't  happen,  after  all,  which  was  a  good 
thing,  as  it  could  have  caused  some  hard  feelings.  We  also 
talked  about  college  and  going  into  business  together,  but  in 
the  end  we  all  went  our  own  way. 

Another  time,  on  one  of  our  trips,  the  ten  of  us  were  told 
to  report  to  one  of  the  upper  decks  in  clean  clothes  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  ship's  reporter  and  photographer.  They 
were  going  to  do  a  story  on  us  and  send  it  to  our  hometown 
newspapers.  However,  after  we  reported  to  them,  some  of  our 
group  didn't  want  to  do  it,  and  after  some  bickering,  it  was 
cancelled.  I  felt  quite  bad  about  this,  because  it  would  have 
been  the  only  picture  in  existence  with  all  of  us  on  it. 

Our  beach  party  officer  was  what  you  would  call  a  "90- 
day  wonder."  These  were  men  who  had  gone  from  college 
into  a  ninety-day  officer  training  program.  From  there  they 
were  made  Ensigns,  and  some  were  put  in  charge  of  enlisted 
men.  They  were  not  as  capable  or  experienced  as  the  regular 
navy  officers  or  the  enlisted  men.  I  sometimes  wondered  if 
they  helped  the  war  effort. 

Our  officer  wanted  us  to  do  such  things  as  load  our  beach 
party  gear  on  our  backs  and  climb  up  and  down  ladders 
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(stairs)  on  the  ship  for  practice.  He  was  green  and  inexperi- 
enced and  wanted  to  show  his  authority,  I  suppose.  We  didn't 
go  for  it.  On  the  beach  he  would  run  around  like  a  chicken 
with  its  head  cut  off,  getting  in  the  way  and  causing  confu- 
sion. We  just  had  to  go  along  doing  what  we  knew  had  to  be 
done  and  try  to  pacify  him  the  best  we  could.  One  time  he 
was  standing  right  where  a  landing  boat  was  coming  in  and 
the  landing  ramp  was  about  to  come  down  on  top  of  him. 
One  of  the  guys  from  the  other  beach  party  team  was  nearby 
and  pulled  him  out  of  the  way.  We  sure  razzed  that  guy  for 
saving  him,  but  all  in  fun,  of  course. 

One  time,  on  the  ship,  we  had  some  kind  of  problem. 
Our  officer  came  down  to  our  compartment  to  jump  on  me 
about  it  and  wouldn't  believe  what  I  told  him  about  the 
situation.  As  he  kept  disputing  my  word,  I  finally  said,  "are 
you  calling  me  a  liar?"  This  took  him  back  a  little,  because  it 
was  unheard  of  to  talk  back  to  an  officer  like  that.  But  he 
wasn't  through  yet.  However,  as  we  were  surrounded  by  all 
the  other  team  members,  he  must  have  felt  a  little  intimi- 
dated. So  he  asked  me  to  come  down  to  the  compartment 
where  we  kept  our  gear  stored  so  we  could  be  alone.  This  we 
did,  and  he  continued  raving  about  this  matter,  and  I  just  let 
him  rave.  In  a  few  minutes  the  compartment  door  opened,  and 
Dechow  came  in  and  stood  by  me.  Soon  it  opened  again,  and 
some  more  of  my  team  came  in  and  stood  by  me,  and  again 
more  came  in.  Pretty  soon  the  officer  left,  and  we  heard  no 
more  about  the  matter.  What  buddies  I  had!  Any  one  of  our 
team  members  would  stand  up  for  the  others  and  would  have 
even  put  his  life  on  the  line  for  them.  All  the  hard  and 
dangerous  experiences  I  had  in  the  war  were  worth  it  to  be 
associated  with  such  a  group. 
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Chapter  23 

The  Countdown 


For  November  13,  1945,  my  log  says,  "Arrived  in 
Astoria  and  disembarked.  Phoned  home.  Liberty  every  night 
and  weekends  in  Portland.  Utopia  at  last."  That's  about  how 
we  felt.  We  really  thought  we  had  it  made,  as  Portland  was 
our  favorite  port. 

Here  we  were  assigned  various  duties,  and  I  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  radio  shack  on  the  base.  There  were  always 
messages  to  receive  and  ships  to  contact,  so  it  was  a  24-hour 
operation.  We  all  had  easy  duty  and  plenty  of  time  off,  as 
there  were  a  lot  of  guys  there  waiting  for  discharge,  and  I 
could  use  them  in  the  radio  shack,  too.  We  got  rid  of  a  lot  of 
our  frustrations  and  anger  there,  but  were  still  anxious  to  get 
home;  time  was  dragging. 

One  of  the  guys  from  the  other  beach  party  team  that  had 
been  aboard  the  Westmoreland  got  married  to  one  of  the 
WAVES  (women  sailors),  while  we  were  here,  and  he  asked 
me  to  be  his  best  man.  He  said  I  was  the  only  one  he  could 
trust  to  stay  sober.  There  was  quite  a  celebration  afterwards 
in  a  hotel  reception  room  downtown,  and  he  was  about  right. 
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Photo  #14  -  Unknown  friend,  PvOd  Baker,  Don  Dechow, 

Glen  Hankins,  and  Henry  Tweith 

Tongue  Point,  Oregon  -  about  January,  1 946 


Finally,  Buisson  got  called  home  on  leave  because  his 
parents  were  in  poor  health  and  needed  him.  He  thought  he 
would  be  back,  but  later  we  received  a  letter  from  him  saying 
he  was  going  to  be  discharged  there,  and  asked  us  to  send  his 
things  to  him.  He  expressed  his  feelings  for  all  of  us,  too,  and 
told  me  to  let  him  know  when  we  were  going  to  get  together 
again.  So  our  ten  was  down  to  nine. 

Then  Skiles  got  orders  to  go  home,  as  there  were  some 
problems  there.  Before  he  left,  he  went  out  on  the  town  with 
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Noble  and  Wally  for  one  last  fling  together  and  came  back  to 
the  barracks  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  woke  me  up.  He 
was  crying  and  said  I'd  been  like  a  father  to  him,  and  thanked 
me  for  everything  and  said  he  hated  to  leave  us.  I  knew  how 
he  felt,  but  getting  home  was  what  we  all  wanted.  We  were 
down  to  eight. 

It  was  not  until  March  1946  that  the  rest  of  us  got  our 
discharge  orders  and  with  mixed  feelings  packed  for  home. 
Baker  had  signed  into  the  regular  navy  when  he  enlisted,  so 
he  had  to  stay  in  for  three  more  years.  The  last  we  saw  of  him 
was  when  we  boarded  a  barge  to  ride  up  the  river  to  Portland 
to  await  transportation  to  a  separation  center.  He  was  standing 
on  the  dock,  all  alone,  as  we  left.  I  shook  his  hand  and  told 
him  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  and  thanked  him 
for  everything.  My  heart  went  out  to  him,  and  I  was  glad  I 
didn't  have  to  stay  in  for  three  more  years,  with  my  buddies 
going  home.  We  told  him  goodby,  and  that  left  seven  of  us. 

At  the  holding  center  in  Portland  we  had  to  wait  a  few 
days  for  travel  orders,  so  naturally  we  were  put  on  work 
details.  Some  of  those  guys  in  charge  at  those  centers  really 
liked  to  ride  us  guys  who  were  going  home.  We  were  put  on 
garbage  details  and  various  other  work  assignments,  but  we 
could  stand  it. 

Hankins  lived  close  by  in  Oregon,  so  we  bid  him  goodby 
and  then  there  were  just  six  of  us.  Dechow,  Tweith,  and 
Wheeler  lived  back  East  and  would  travel  most  of  the  way 
together  to  their  separation  center.  They  took  off,  and 
suddenly  we  were  dov/n  to  three — Noble,  Wally,  and  me. 

We  went  by  train  to  Camp  Shoemaker,  California,  for  a 
few  days  of  tests,  physicals,  interviews  and  lectures  about 
returning  to  civilian  life,  and  the  benefits  we  had  coming.  We 
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were  surely  anxious  to  get  out  of  there.  Finally,  we  were 
given  our  discharge  papers  and  travel  home  pay. 

The  three  of  us  went  together  to  Reno  and  stayed  at 
Noble's  grandmother's  home  one  night  and  did  a  little  celebra- 
ting. Then  it  was  on  to  Lovelock.  Nevada,  where  Noble's 
father  and  stepmother  lived.  His  brother,  Milt,  was  there,  too, 
and  a  sister  of  Wally's,  so  we  did  more  celebrating,  and  Milt 
and  I  had  to  take  Noble  and  put  him  to  bed.  The  next  day, 
Wally  and  I  said  goodby  to  Noble  and  boarded  the  train  for 
Salt  Lake,  and  then  there  were  only  two  of  us. 

We  changed  trains  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  headed  south 
toward  our  homes.  I  had  just  waved  goodby  to  Wally  as  the 
train  pulled  out  after  letting  me  off  at  St.  John,  and  then  there 
was  only  me.  I  had  a  lot  of  nostalgia  as  that  train  pulled  away, 
but  I  could  now  see  my  folks  coming  for  me  in  their  car,  and 
I  knew  I'd  soon  be  with  them. 

The  greatest  adventure  of  my  life  was  over. 

I  was  home. 
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Chapter  24 

Epilogue 

The  team  kept  in  touch  through  the  years,  via  Christmas 
cards,  letters,  and  an  occasional  visit  as  someone  would  take 
a  trip  to  another's  area.  Bush  was  best  man  when  Mastros  got 
married  and  was  in  the  wedding  party  when  Crew  got 
married.  He  was  supposed  to  be  best  man  for  Tweith,  but 
circumstances  interferred.  Besides  this,  Bush  had  visits  from 
Mastros,  Tweith,  and  Dechow  and  he,  in  turn,  made  visits  to 
Hankins,  Tweith,  Mastros,  and  Crew. 

There  was  talk  of  a  reunion  all  through  the  years,  and 
some  attempts  were  made,  but  with  educations  to  finish, 
careers  to  pursue,  families  to  raise,  and  many  other  varied 
interests  to  take  care  of,  it  was  put  on  hold.  Some  of  the  team 
even  dropped  out  of  sight  and  lost  touch  with  each  other. 
However,  in  1981,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  the  year  before, 
Bush  determined  to  make  one  more  real  effort  to  get  the  team 
together. 

After  many  letters,  phone  calls  and  inquiries  of  various 
sorts,  he  was  able  to  finally  track  down  all  but  Baker,  and  at 
last  the  long  awaited  reunion  took  place  the  week  of  July  4th 
to  1 1th,  1982,  thirty-six  years  after  they  were  split  up.  There 
were  seven  of  the  ten  present.  Wheeler  and  Buisson  were 
unable  to  come,  and  Baker  still  hadn't  been  located. 

It  was  a  very  memorable  and  joyous  occasion  with  the 
team  members  hitting  it  off  just  as  though  they'd  never  been 
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Wally  Mastros,  Noble  Crew,  Don  Dechow,  Glen  Hankins, 

Henry  Tweith,  Don  Bush,  Ray  Skiles. 

In  front  of  Bush  home  -  Clearfield,  Utah,  July  6.  1 982 
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apart,  and  their  wives  becoming  good  friends  as  well.  Bush 
had  remarried  by  then,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Ann,  enjoyed 
being  hosts  and  having  their  home  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
group. 

The  team  was  interviewed  and  written  up  by  three  local 
newspapers,  and  the  Associated  Press  sent  the  story  nation- 
wide. There  were  phone  calls  and  letters  received  from  clear 
across  the  nation  as  the  stories  seemed  to  catch  the  attention 
of  some  who  had  been  aboard  the  Cavalier  in  the  war  or  had 
been  involved  in  some  of  the  same  operations.  Others  just 
called  with  well- wishes  or  thanks  for  what  our  team  had  done 
in  the  war.  One  call  came  from  a  Las  Vegas  casino  inviting  all 
of  us  down  for  a  free  three-day  stay  at  their  establishment. 
Time  schedules  would  not  permit  this,  but  Mastros  stopped 
there  on  his  way  home  and  was  treated  royally. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  each  of  the  JASCO'S  had 
turned  out  to  be  good,  solid  citizens  and  had  upheld  the 
causes  for  which  they  had  fought.  There  were  two  school 
superintendents,  an  FAA  traffic  controller,  a  Bell  telephone 
foreman,  a  newspaper  publisher,  a  steel  company  foreman,  an 
exporter,  a  postmaster,  and  an  owner  of  a  construction  firm. 

After  the  reunion  was  over,  Bush  was  informed  by  the 
VA  that  Baker  had  died,  and  upon  writing  to  the  Washington 
State  Records  Bureau,  obtained  a  copy  of  his  death  certifi- 
cate. Baker  had  been  a  roofing  contractor  and  had  succumbed 
to  cancer  on  August  24,  1973. 

More  reunions  have  been  held  and  are  being  planned.  At 
the  second  get-together  in  Yuba  City,  California,  in  1984, 
interviews  were  again  conducted  by  two  newspapers  and  a 
notable  comment  was  made  by  Crew  when  he  told  them, 
"Bush  was  our  Dad,  our  protector.  He's  also  a  very  devout 
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Mormon  and  never  drinks.  That's  important,  because  it 
probably  saved  our  lives." 


Don  Bush  in  old  Uniform  Reunion  -  July  6,  1982 
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CAVALIER  HISTORY  (1) 

(APA-37:  dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  523;  a.  2  5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Cavalier  (AP-82)  was  reclassified  APA-37,  1  Feb- 
ruary 1943;  launched  15  March  1943  by  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Jackson;  acquired  19  July  1943;  fitted  out  as  an 
attack  transport  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.; 
and  commissioned  15  January  1944,  Captain  R.  T.  Mc- 
Elliott,  USCG,  in  command. 

Cavalier  cleared  Davisville,  R.I.,  17  February  1944 
with  men  and  equipment  of  two  construction  battalions, 
whom  she  disembarked  at  Honolulu  16  March.  After 
special  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she 
sailed  by  way  of  Kwajalein  for  the  invasion  beaches  of 
Saipan  in  the  Joint  Expeditionary  Force  Reserve.  When 
stiff  Japanese  resistance  was  encountered  on  D-Day,  15 
June,  Cavalier's  group  was  summoned  to  unload  rein- 
forcements, and  landings  began  at  dusk  on  16  June. 
Working  at  top  speed,  since  the  Japanese  fleet  was 
known  to  be  approaching,  Cavalier  landed  her  troops, 
but  was  ordered  to  retire  before  she  could  get  off  the 
artillery  she  carried.  Leaving  many  of  her  boats  behind 
for  shuttle  duty,  she  drew  away  to  the  east  while  the 
classic  air  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  was  fought,  then 
returned  to  the  beachhead  area  25  June  to  complete  off- 
loading artillery  and  to  embark  casualties.  Next  day, 
Cavalier  cleared  for  Eniwetok,  where  the  wounded  were 
put  ashore,  and  cargo,  including  37  tons  of  dynamite  for 
use  in  underwater  demolition,  was  loaded. 

Returning  to  Saipan  13  July  1944,  Cavalier  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  loaded  troops  and  vehicles  of  the  2d 
Marines  for  the  assault  on  Tinian.  She  arrived  off 
Tinian's  "White  Beach"  24  July,  successfully  landed 
troops  and  vehicles,  loaded  casualties,  and  sailed  on  28 
July  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  brief  repairs,  Cavalier  joined  in  rehearsal  land- 
ings in  the  Hawaiians,  and  on  15  September  1944,  sailed 
for  Manus,  and  final  preparations  for  the  Leyte  land- 
ings, first  step  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines.  With 
the  Southern  Attack  Force,  she  sailed  14  October,  and 
after  a  quiet  passage,  arrived  off  Dulag  on  Leyte  20 
October.  Thorough  planning  and  training  paid  off. 
Cavalier's  boats  landed  troops  and  equipment  smoothly. 
She  remained  off  the  beach,  completing  her  unloading 
and  receiving  casualties,  until  23  October,  when  she 
cleared  for  Manus  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf. 

After  disembarking  casualties  at  Manus,  Cavalier 
sailed  to  New  Guinea  to  load  reinforcements,  with  whom 
she  returned  to  Leyte  on  18  November  1944.  Then  she 
returned  to  New  Guinea  to  train  for  the  Lingayen  as- 
sault, for  which  she  sailed  28  December  in  the  San 
Fabian  Attack  Force.  They  suffered  enemy  air  and 
surface  attacks  enroute.  On  the  night  of  7  January 
1945,  Cavalier  made  the  first  radar  contact  with  the 
Japanese  destroyer  Hinoki,  later  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
companying escorts  of  her  group.  Still  later,  other 
ships  I  her  force  were  damaged  by  kamikazes.  On  9 
January,  Cavalier  took  position  to  launch  her  boats  on 
White  Beach  where  Japanese  mortar  fire  damaged  many 
of  her  barges.  Unhesitatingly  her  men  carried  out  as- 
signed duties,  although  six  were  injured  during  the  day. 
Three  more  were  injured,  one  mortally,  by  exploding 
shrapnel  during  the  dusk  attack  by  suicide  planes.  As 
she  retired  from  Lingayen  Gulf  next  day,  her  gunners 
took  a  suicide  plane  under  fire,  only  to  see  it  crash  into 
Dupage  (AP-41). 

A  county  in  North  Dakota. 


Cavalier  loaded  troops  at  Leyte,  and  on  26  January 
1945  stood  out  for  the  northern  Luzon  landings  on  29 
January.  Since  Philippine  guerillas  had  secured  the 
assault  area  2  days  previously,  no  opposition  was  met, 
and  Cavalier  set  sail  for  Leyte  the  same  day.  On  30 
January,  while  off  Manila  Bay,  she  was  suddently  shaken 
by  a  violent  underwater  explosion,  presumably  a  torpedo 
fired  from  the  Japanese  submarine  RO-115.  Hit  port 
side  aft,  Cavalier  suffered  50  men  injured,  some  flooding, 
and  buckled  decks.  Engines  stopped  and  steerageway 
was  lost.  Flooding  and  damage  were  quickly  controlled, 
but  since  her  propeller  was  jammed,  she  had  to  be  towed 
by  Rail  (ATO-139)  to  Leyte,  arriving  4  February.  Re- 
pairs there  and  at  Pearl  Harbor  continued  through  12 
"September. 

Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Philippines,  Cavalier 
embarked  military  passengers  for  transportation  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  arrived  1  November  1945.  From 
1  January  to  22  February  1946,  she  voyaged  to  Samar, 
Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  Kwajalein,  again  to  load  pas- 
sengers for  San  Francisco.  Repairs  there  preceded  a 
tour  of  duty  off  China  from  5  May  1946  to  30  April  1947, 
from  which  she  returned  to  San  Diego.  A  second  tour  of 
China  duty  from  25  March  to  9  December  1948  found 
Cavalier  transporting  rice  furnished  by  American  relief 
agencies  for  Chinese  refugees  at  Tsingtao.  Three  short 
cruises  to  mid-Pacific  islands  preceded  a  deployment  to 
the  Far  East  for  which  she  sailed  3  April  1950. 

Thus  Cavalier  was  in  Japanese  waters  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war.  She  quickly  prepared  for  the 
first  amphibious  landing  of  the  conflict,  and  on  15  July 
1950,  sailed  from  Yokosuka  with  troops  of  the  1st 
Cavalry.  They  landed  at  Pohang  18  July,  and  Cavalier 
returned  to  Yokosuka  23  July.  Assigned  to  the  daring 
Incho  invasion,  Cavalier  next  cleared  Yokosuka  3  Sep- 
tember, paused  at  newly  secured  Pusan  from  5  to  12 
September,  and  in  the  early  evening  of  15  September, 
came  into  position  to  begin  the  arduous  landings  over 
the  seawalls  of  Inchon,  against  enemy  resistance  which 
stiffened  with  each  assault  wave.  Cavalier  remained  off 
Inchon,  receiving  casualties,  until  20  September,  when 
she  cleared  for  Yokosuka.  In  October,  she  carried  men 
and  ammunition  to  both  Inchon  and  Wonsan,  and  on  1 
November,  cleared  for  San  Diego,  overhaul,  and  local 
training. 

On  14  July  1951,  laden  with  Marines,  Cavalier  once 
more  departed  San  Diego  for  the  Far  East.  Arriving  at 
Kobe^-JAnan  29  July,  she  replenished,  and  loaded  addi- 
tional small  arms  ammunition  and  provisions.  On  5 
August,  she  put  into  Pusan  to  offload  men  and  cargo, 
returning  to  Japan  for  training  operations  through  the 
fall.  From  27  November  to  7  December,  she  carried  men 
and  vehicles  of  the  45th  Infantry  to  Inchon,  and  after 
operations  in  Japanese  waters  and  a  visit  to  Hong  Kong, 
made  a  similar  voyage  to  Inchon  late  in  January  1952. 

Cavalier  returned  to  the  west  coast  23  April  1952,  and 
took  part  in  intensive  training  along  the  California 
coast  and  in  Hawaii  until  3  July  1953,  when  she  again 
sailed  for  Yokosuka.  From  1  to  27  August,  she  was  at 
Inchon,  aiding  in  the  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war  under 
the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  and  after  amphibious 
landing  exercises  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Iwo  Jima, 
returned  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  23  April  1954. 

From  the  close  of  the  Korean  war  through  1960, 
Cavalier  has  completed  three  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far 
East,  from  11  January  to  4  October  1956;  from  10  Feb- 
ruary through  12  December  1959;  and  from  16  February 
to  25  July  1960. 

Cavalier  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  four  for  Korean  war  service. 
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WESTMORELAND  HISTORY 

Westmoreland 
Counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


The  name  Westmoreland  was  assigned  to  APR-11  on 
23  August  1942.  However,  the  contract  of  the  projected 
rescue  transport  was  cancelled  on  12  March  1943. 

Westmoreland  (APA-104)  was  laid  down  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  872)  on  8  De- 
cember 1943  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  by  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Co.;  launched  on  28  April  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  V.  H.  Hoagland;  and  placed  in  commission,  for 
ferrying  purposes,  on  12  July  1944.  Shifted  to  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corp.,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  for  conversion  to  an 
attack  transport,  the  ship  was  decommissioned  on  22 
July  for  the  duration  of  the  yard  period.  Once  the  task 
of  fitting  the  ship  out  as  an  attack  transport  was  com- 
pleted, Westmoreland  was  placed  in  commission  on  18 
January  1945,  Capt.  James  M.  Hicks  in  command. 

After  spending  most  of  February  on  shakedown  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Westmoreland  sailed  for  the  Pacific  on 
22  February  and  arrived  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  27th.  After  transiting  the  canal, 
the  attack  transport  pushed  on  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  on  14  March. 

After  training  in  Hawaiian  waters,  the  ship  returned 
to  the  west  coast  at  the  end  of  May  for  voyage  repairs 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  In  mid-June,  she  shifted  northward 
to  load  troops  and  cargo  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  trans- 
portation to  Hawaii.  Westmoreland  subsequently  con- 
ducted one  round-trip  voyage  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  in  July  and  then  spent  most  of  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  August  on  exercises  and  further 
training  in  Hawaiian  waters.  During  that  time,  the 
Japanese,  worn  down  by  ceaseless  Allied  pounding  from 
the  air  and  from  the  sea,  surrendered  on  15  August 
1945. 

Although  Westmoreland  had  been  commissioned  too 
late  to  participate  in  combat  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
Pacific,  she  nevertheless  did  take  part  in  the  massive 
reverse  movement  of  men  back  to  the  United  States,  Op- 
eration "Magic  Carpet."  The  attack  transport  subse- 
quently called  at  Manila,  in  the  Philippines;  and  Sasebo, 
Japan,  operating  with  Transport  Squadron  22;  and 
brought  back  troops  to  Portland,  before  she  returned  to 
the  Philippines  once  more.  She  carried  a  draft  of  troops 
from  Samar  to  San  Francisco  before  heading  for  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  8  April  1946  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  five  days  later.  Westmoreland  was 
decommissioned  there  on  5  June  1946  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  list  on  19  June.  Acquired  by  the  Isth- 
mian Steamship  Co.  (later  called  Isthmian  Lines)  in 
July  1947,  Westmoreland  was  renamed  Steel  King.  The 
former  attack  transport  carried  general  cargo  for  her 
company  until  about  1974,  when  her  name  disappeared 
from  contemporary  shipping  registers. 

THE  END 
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